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The Federation Elects New Officers 


HE outgoing officers of our national association, President Pitcher, 

Vice-President Milwitzky, and Professor French, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, deserve signal recognition and our redoubled thanks not only for 
their splendid management of our common cause, but also for the fact that, 
at much personal sacrifice they remained longer in their respective offices 
than their predecessors on account of the exigencies of the war. More de- 
mands were made on their time and energy than usual and yet they never 
flinched and met every new and more complicated problem with renewed 
vim and courage. The Executive Council merely spread over the minutes 
what every one of us members of the Federation must know and feel. We 
can only hope, we who remain in the saddle, that our group will continue to 
prosper and keep up the good fight for the improvement of the status and 
the teaching of foreign languages as has been the case under the leadership 
of the former administration composed of such efficient and competent 
officials as President Pitcher, Vice-President Milwitzky and Secretary- 
Treasurer French. 

We have every assurance that our interests will be well taken care of 
because the continuity of the work is not broken, since some of the outgoing 
men return to us in different posts. President Pitcher only stepped down a 
few moments to take up the reins again as Secretary-Treasurer, because our 
friend and colleague, Professor French, was adamant in his request for a 
well-earned rest. Dr. Milwitzky, our former vice-president, in spite of his 
many years of arduous labors in the Federation and his right to a little 
respite, consented to take on the heavy responsibility of the presidency. He 
was immediately replaced as vice-president by one of the most active and 
devoted members of the Executive Council, Professor Julio del Toro of the 
University of Michigan, and representative of the Central West and South. 

The new officers will, we are sure, receive the whole-hearted support and 
collaboration of the Executive Council made up of distinguished leaders and 
presidents of practically all the language associations. They only ask for the 
continued loyalty of the language teachers themselves! 








Our New President 


R. WILLIAM MILWITZKY is really too well-known to need any 

introduction to the language teachers. However, his modesty and per- 
sonal charm have too often led us to take him for granted and overlook his 
sound scholarship and wonderful career as a great schoolman and adminis- 
trator. Few men and women in the educational world have had such a sound 
training and varied experience in the leading institutions of the world as our 
new President. 

Six years in a German gymnasium, graduate student at Columbia Uni- 
versity under Professor Henry A. Todd, the great educator and distin- 
guished philologist, were only a modest beginning for our budding scholar, 
Milwitzky. He continued his work in Paris under Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer, 
Antoine Thomas, Gilliéron, Alfred Morel-Fatio, Michel Bréal. L’Abbé 
Rousselot soon singled out our friend and appointed him his assistant in his 
Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics. Next, he won the important dis- 
tinction of ‘‘Eléve Titulaire de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” Continuing his 
search for knowledge and the inspiration of the great masters of the day, he 
studied under Tobler and Novati. He next devoted three years to research 
and philological study in Spain, Germany, Italy, the Near East, Asia Minor, 
Africa and Cuba. 

With his customary modesty and sincerity, in 1907 he devoted the fruit 
of this splendid background and experience to a modest post as teacher of 
languages in the city of Newark. Disregarding the tempting offers of insti- 
tutions of higher learning he preferred to devote his efforts to the place 
where they were most needed—in the public secondary schools of one of the 
future metropolises of southern New Jersey. He soon became head of de- 
partment and later supervisor of Foreign Languages in his great city. Small 
wonder that he was able to command the respect of the educational admin- 
istrators and prominent laymen of his city and state, as well as the great 
Metropolitan area—with such a thorough and scholarly background and 
rich school experience. 

Would that our young teachers in the high schools of today and tomor- 
row emulate his example! Only then shall we have capable teachers and 
leaders who will defend the interests and status of foreign language teachers 
in our American educational systems throughout the nation. It is no exag- 
geration to add that not more than a handful of college or university pro- 
fessors in these United States could match such superb equipment and ex- 
perience in the foreign language field. 

The indefatigable Milwitzky did his share in the work of the various 
language societies and other educational groups; though he loyally devoted 
the major portion of his energies to our National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. He contributed articles in English, French, German 
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and Spanish to leading educational periodicals and he found time to write 
what is considered a definitive work on ‘“‘Judeo-Spanish—its first manifesta- 
tion’”’ which has been accepted by the Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Paris and 
will be published shortly in America. 

We are not only desirous of paying tribute to our new President as a 
scholar and a great schoolman, but we want to present him as an example 
for our young colleagues who may wish to serve adequately the cause of the 
teaching of foreign languages in this country. 

The destiny of our organization is again in safe hands! 

HENRI C. OLINGER 
Editor 


*“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!” 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 











The President's Message 


AN APPEAL TO THE TEACHERS OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


OT in many years, if ever before, has there been such widespread dis- 

cussion of foreign language instruction. Again and again, for instance, 
articles have appeared in reviews of all sorts, even in the Parent’s Magazine, 
exalting the ‘‘army”’ approach to foreign language teaching and its miracu- 
lous achievements in foreign language learning. These panegyrics, of course, 
have invariably called forth controversies between the general reading 
public and the classroom teachers. The former were influenced by the recital 
of hitherto unheard of success in achievement and speed of learning; the 
latter were, naturally enough, aroused to defend the “educative” leisurely 
approach. 

These controversies have not been, and are not likely to be, productive 
of either better understanding of the language teacher’s problem, or of a 
concerted “new” method of instruction. I know of instances of directly- 
derived bad results. Some teachers, here and there, were won over to the il- 
lusory, falsely created, conviction, not only that the practical critics were 
right, but that that was all there was to the question; meanwhile, out of 
loyalty to the system and through necessity, these same teachers found 
themselves harnessed to the schools’ curricular apparatus. And they have 
become utterly discouraged. They seem not to have been heartened by the 
specific testimony of eminent personalities, in all walks of life, which was 
presented first by our former editor of the Journal Prof. Edwin Zeydel (with 
whom to work was a delight and an inspiration); continued through the 
pamphlets sent out by the tireless scholar and enthusiast, Dean Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle; and brought up to date in the last numbers of our Journal by its 
present editor, the great teacher of teachers, Prof. Henri Olinger. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that they have passed by all that. 

Curiously enough, there is an echo of the aforementioned controversy 
in these very testimonials. In the December issue of our Journal for 
instance, the brilliant writer, war correspondent, translator of Croce, 
Vincent Sheehan, is enthusiastic about the haphazard, private lessons in 
Italian which he received from his Pana, Illinois, Sicilian fruit vendor; that 
little, Sheehan bolstered much later with an interrupted course in that 
language at the Chicago University under Prof. Ernest Hatch Wilkins, now 
president of Oberlin. I am sure that the sum total of Vincent Sheehan’s 
knowledge and handling of Italian was not greater than that obtained by 
the average high school student after three years of the much-decried 
“impractical” classroom study of that language. He is enthusiastic because 
it led him, many years after, to understand a life, a literature and a culture 
that are, to quote him, “beyond value.” 

On the other hand there is Prof. John Erskine, the students’ favorite 
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teacher of English, the poet, piano recitalist, and popular debunker of old 
heroes and heroines. In the November issue of our Journal, Prof. 
Erskine says, “‘... Our army and navy are engaged at the moment in a 
colossal effort to teach the forces some practical control of the languages 
they now need. I wish our country imparted this knowledge in our schools 
... (that there be) a more successful kind of language study than we for the 
most part have been paying for up to date.” 

To those who are thus discouraged there is very little to say; we whose 
job is to teach know that words alone do not dig deep enough, nor do their 
echoings resound long enough, to induce an élan vital. To quote the Nestor 
among educators, ‘“‘Fundamentally the ruling force is conduct.” And so, let 
these disheartened teachers, in their perplexity, turn for inspiration to those 
of their colleagues who are valiantly fighting the good fight. To these stal- 
warts I repeat the famous shout: ‘‘Daring, more daring, and still more dar- 
ing!” And that is really the gist of the educator’s appeal I quoted a moment 
ago, who says, ‘“‘We must look forward with hope, but that hope will itself 
be hopeless unless based on, and supported by, courage and determina- 
Gem....” 

Of course I am referring to Columbia’s Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
and, specifically, to the three pages of his last ‘“Report of the President” 
which he devotes to the present status of foreign language instruction, to 
the rightful place it ought to occupy in American education, and to the clear 
road that would lead to the attainment of that place, ‘‘The steady decline 
in the study of foreign languages in American secondary schools and colleges 
... Strikes at the very roots of a liberal education. In the present world the 
ability to speak and read with ease at least one foreign language is more 
than ever necessary... .” 

No mean linguist himself, he denies, again and again, any such thing as 
the inherent “American weakness in foreign languages,” and declares that 
“there is no curricular subject, unless it be mathematics, where teachers 
have applied themselves more diligently to meet an increasingly difficult 
curriculum situation... .” 

His solution is perfectly simple, and should be mandatory: “‘A readjust- 
ment in the allotment of time and of financial support.’”’ This solution has 
already been set in motion in his own and other institutions. 

Coming from such high authority and with such unanswerable presenta- 
tion, secondary schools with centralized administrations are bound to heed 
and to follow, sooner or later. It is in the vast mass of the big city high 
schools that the adoption and implementation of such “intensive” courses 
meet with hardened and encrusted obstacles,—into which I shall not enter, 
just now. But it is here that Danton’s call should be the foreign language 
teacher’s devise and incentive. For, to quote again and for the last time, 
from President Butler’s Report, ‘‘Whatever plan results from these efforts, 
it cannot accomplish all that is expected of it, unless (and I underscore his 
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words) public opinion supports the need for a complete change in our attitude 
toward foreign language study... .”” 

Our Modern Language Journal is ready and eager to come to the aid of 
all those teachers who may appeal for advice or assistance in their exercise 
of the needed daring. 

To my colleagues, the presidents of our constituent language associa- 
tions, I extend a hearty handshake and an enthusiastic pat on the shoulder 
(when I can reach it), in our common effort toward worldwide, and there- 
fore, American goodwill and understanding. 

To the great body of modern foreign language teachers,—good cheer, 
good luck, and the plea: “Keep in touch with our porte-parole, the Modern 
Language Journal!” 

WILLIAM MILWITZKY 


*‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 
*“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!”’ 















A Job Well Done 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES W. FRENCH, OUR FORMER SECRETARY- TREASURER 


UR many colleagues in the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, both the officials and members, who have enjoyed personal 
contact or correspondence with our genial Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Charles W. French of Boston University, will learn with regret that he has 
relinquished the post he held for over ten years with such distinction and 
competence. The Executive Council failed to persuade him to carry on for 
another term and gracefully bowed to his plea to allow him to return to the 
ranks merely holding his mandate as delegate from the New England group. 
He deserves well of our society for the many years of service he devoted 
to it and the fine condition in which he leaves the records and the financial 
affairs of the association. Needless to say that he richly merits the resolution 
passed in his behalf by the Executive Committee and the award of honorary 
life membership in our Federation. 

Like all truly great teachers, he consecrated his best efforts to be a real 
master of his subject through a brilliant career in his own university and 
he supplemented this by study at the University of Paris, as the holder of 
the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship from his Alma Mater, Boston University. He 
was admirably prepared to teach French and rapidly rose to the Headship 
of the language department of one of the best high schools of Boston. Ten 
years later he was made chairman of the French Department of the Boston 
University College of Administration and remained there from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1943. 

During his long and busy career, he found time to serve the cause of 
American Education and the best interests of the foreign language field :-— 
Locally, as chairman of the Eastern Massachusetts group of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association; as President for two terms of the New 
England Modern Language Association. Nationally, Reader and Assistant- 
chief Reader in Intermediate and Advanced French for the College En- 
trance Examination Board; as Chairman of the Revision Committee for 
Modern Languages in 1927. 

In the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers of America, 
he was a veritable wheel-horse from 1926 to the present day, as member of 
the Executive Council, President for two terms (1927-29), and Secretary- 
Treasurer from 1934-1944. He achieved international recognition as dele- 
gate from our Federation to the International Convention of the World 
Federation of Education Associations in Geneva 1929. He was chosen as 
one of the two delegates representing North America at the Annual Meet- 
ings of the International Federation of Teachers of Modern Languages in 
1933, 1935, 1939. The French Government awarded him the decoration of 
Officier d’ Académie in 1935. 
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Another one of his outstanding contributions to the better teaching of 
French was the “Picturesque France by Motor” tours known as the “‘Class- 
room on Wheels” which he conducted from 1931-1939, under the auspices 
of the Boston University Summer Session. Hundreds of French teachers 
throughout the U. S. A. will bear testimony to the inspiration they received 
from Professor French’s courses and guidance. 

The French hotel owners and university professors with whom Professor 
French brought his academic travelers in contact all agreed: ‘Voila au 
moins un professeur américain qui connait la France et le frangais.”’ 

Among his many publications, we all remember his fine revision of 
Chardenal’s Complete French Course (1920), and the excellent texts of the 
Lafayette series, published by the Johnson Publishing Company under his 
editorship. 

You will be happy to learn that Professor French is busy preparing 
illustrated lectures on his travels through France, the British Isles, the 
Scandinavian countries, Iceland, and even the North Cape. Let us hope he 
will visit the schools and clubs of his many friends in the Federation and act 
as liaison officer of good-will throughout the nation for many years to come. 

Un vrai professeur et un grand camarade. 

HENRI C. OLINGER 
Editor 


. + « * + 
SPECIAL VOTE OF THANKS FROM THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


To the retiring Secretary-Treasurer of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers, Professor Charles W. French, the members of the 
Executive Council desire to express their very genuine appreciation of his 
years of careful and devoted service to the National Federation, both as 
Delegate from the New England Modern Language Association, which 
position he still retains, and as Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation for the 
past decade. 

It is well known, of course, that the safeguarding and advancement of 
the interests of the Federation have always been uppermost in the thoughts 
and activities of Charles W. French. We of the National Federation owe 
Professor French a special vote of thanks for the splendid work done by him 
recently in unearthing, assembling, classifying, and organizing the early 
records of the Federation. Due to:his efforts in this connection, we now 
have a fairly complete chronicle of the affairs of the Federation since its 
founding in 1916. 

Wit11aM Mitwitzky, President 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Secretary-Treasurer 


January 5, 1945 





What Others Think of Us 


H. C. OLINGER 


E TAKE pleasure in presenting two new statements on the future 

status of foreign languages in post-war curricula. One from the dis- 
tinguished president of the great University of California, Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, the other from Professor Franklin Bobbitt of the University of 
Chicago, one of the most prominent authorities in the field of education and 
the author of many programs of study and curricula. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA December 11, 1944 


That it is highly important that the American people acquire more knowl- 
edge of foreign language than they have in the past, seems to me obvious. 
Modern methods of transportation have tied the people of the world ever 
more closely together and it is to be expected that travel and trade between 
country and country will greatly increase after the war. Also, there will 
be need in many countries on the face of the globe for the services of our 
experts in engineering, education, public health, etc., etc. Obviously, to 
attain success in their work, mastery of the tongue of the people with whom 
they deal is imperative. 

The first point then is to emphasize to the American people the need of 
a knowledge of foreign languages on a very practical basis. In the second 
place, it should be emphasized that in foreign tongues are being written to- 
day articles of the utmost importance in the various fields of scholarship and 
those who wish to make use of them whether in the fields of medicine, 
chemistry or history, will need té be able to read these articles in the original. 
Besides, great literature can never be translated and great literature is one 
of the important factors in understanding a people. 

The study of foreign languages should be taken far more seriously than 
in the past, far more time should be given to it and the results should be such 
as to compensate for the time spent. Modern language study suffers now 
because those who have spent considerable time on it feel that they have at- 
tained so little in the way of power. Ability to read a language is funda- 
mental, of course, but at the same time few will have a feeling for it, I be- 
lieve, unless they attain some power to speak it. Modern scientific inven- 
tions must be made use of, such as phonograph records, the radio, etc., and 
students should be made to feel that the highest standards will be demanded 
of them, not merely spending time for the sake of amassing units for high 
school or college graduation. 

In short, I am thoroughly convinced of the value of language teaching, 
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but feel at the same time that much should be done to make it far more 


effective than it has been in the past. 
ROBERT G. SPROUL 


POST-WAR MODERN LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


What modern language education will be after the war, and what it 
ought to be, are two quite different things. 

What it will be is fairly easy to predict, since we know the nature of the 
operative and predetermining influences. We know: (1) what languages the 
available teachers are prepared to teach; (2) the methods that they are pre- 
pared and predisposed to use; (3) the kinds of text-books that are available; 
(4) the methods presupposed by those text-books; (5) the nature of the tests 
that will be imposed; (6) the character of the teaching that is practically 
compelled by the nature of the tests; (7) the power of college entrance de- 
mands on high schools, and of college graduation requirements; (8) the 
limited fraction of program time that can be allotted to modern languages; 
(9) the expectations of parents and general community; and (10) the mo- 
mentum of long-operative administrative procedures. 

These conditioning influences will compel the post-war program to be in 
substance a direct and little-changed continuation of the pre-war program. 

In the efficacious methods developed in army schools, the life of the proc- 
ess has been the vigorous intention to use the languages, and to master 
them merely as a first step in using them. Function has been the purpose, the 
method, and the test. But after the war when the teaching falls back into the 
academic atmosphere where function is only a word for decorating our dis- 
cussion, and not an actuality, and where languages are learned not for use 
but for possession, then this powerful war-motive can no longer vitalize the 
process. And when the life of the process is gone, the process stops. Teachers 
are forced at once to immediate and complete recourse to the motives and 
methods that have been found most suitable for use in the arid academic 
atmosphere. 

From the army program, minor new features may be retained and as- 
similated into the academic program. But except as they are consonant and 
assimilable, they will speedily disappear. We cannot, then, enumerate the 
army program as one of the powerfully predetermining influences. 

Under present professional conditions, it is too much to expect the pro- 
fession to see that the functioning of driving purposes is the essence of any 
vital educative process, and that the army plan can be continued only by 
finding and using a peace-time functioning of the languages that is likewise 
vitalized by purpose, desire and intention. The modern language people 
cannot achieve this great educational advance except as the functional con- 
cept comes to actuate the entire program. All of the departments must 
travel together. 
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In thus pointing to the inertness of the situation, there is no desire to be 
pessimistic, but only to recognize the irresistible power of controlling condi- 
tions to determine the nature and speed of professional advance. The con- 
ditions can be changed greatly, and correspondingly great advance can then 
be made. But not even the optimist can make haste. The basic conditions 
are very deep-lying and powerful. They can be changed but slowly. Facile 
minds may herald superficial changes and make them appear to be spectacu- 
lar advances. But such phenomena are local, temporary and illusory. Only 
as the fundamentals are changed can the advance be genuine. That it will 
be slow is all the more reason for the utmost professional zeal and effort. 

No portion of general education, the modern languages among the other 
things, can be what it ought to be until such fundamental conditions as the 
following have been achieved: 

1. A matured and generally distributed understanding by laymen and profes- 
sion of how human beings at each age-level ought to function in all ways, includ- 
ing the language functioning, in order to reap the fullest life-time harvest of 
satisfying and useful human living. Neither laymen nor profession now has 
this understanding except in undeveloped, fragmentary and confused forms. 
This forces education to correspondingly inadequate kinds of objectives 
and procedures. Education cannot escape its intellectual environment. 

2. A matured understanding of how the power to function on a high level, 
including that of language, is led up to step by step by functioning on the 
ascending series of earlier stages. Everybody, certainly the school people, 
knows that this is the way to advance in individual proficiency in doing 
anything. But so long as the knowledge is repugnant to the spirit and operat- 
ing thought of academic class-rooms, it is automatically brushed aside and 
unattended to during the professional labors. The dual-mindedness of 
intelligent educators in their in-school and out-of-school thinking is easily 
demonstrated. Laymen suffer even more from the same disability. 

3. An educational procedure that aims at functioning, that employs the 
succession of stages of functioning as the educative process, and that uses the 
resultant degree and kind of actual functioning as the ultimate test. This com- 
mon sense procedure appears to be accepted by every thoughtful person 
so long as he is distant from the academic precincts and influences. But 
whether layman or teacher, as he approaches the academic portals, and 
comes under the influence of its forms of thinking, his common sense falls 
away and he puts on, as an academic robe alien to real living, a kind of 
thought that is equally alien to the soundly based thinking of real life. 

We need not continue what would be a very long list. The three matters 
mentioned are enough to illustrate the present backwardness of the forces 
that condition genuine advance, and to reveal the seriousness of the prob- 
lem and the magnitude of the labors required. 

Training for literacy nowadays is successful because that phase of 
education has found the ways of normal functioning. Training for the 
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specific techniques of many vocations is also successful because of their 
having found functioning as educational objective, process, result and test. 
But the far wider ranges of education for general all-around living have not 
yet even defined the problem, much less solved it. Just there lies now the 
profession’s largest task. 
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A Lesson Plan for Teaching 


French Pronunciation 
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Goucher College, Maryland 


Ep1tor’s Nore: Professor Goddard is one of the most respected and prominent leaders 
in the modern language field who has enriched the profession for many years with well- 
trained teachers. Her interest in methodology and especially phonetics and oral-aural work 
makes her eminently qualified to suggest the following lesson plan. We are sure that it will be 
of great value both to the teachers and the prospective teachers of foreign languages. 


(Author’s summary.—In teaching French pronunciation, stress and intonation should be em- 
phasized from the start. Sounds should be taught by ear, accompanied by physiological ex- 
planations, before the graphic equivalents are seen. An incubation period in which the student 
hears the language spoken in complete sentences will condition him to the new sounds, to 
stress and intons‘ion and will build up a passive vocabulary.) 


LESSON plan on teaching French pronunciation cannot say anything 

that has not already been said somewhere else. All it can do is to re- 
assemble and rearrange material from various sources! and to develop this 
in a way suitable for a class beginning French. It has been the experience 
of the writer of this article that the majority of texts for beginners, in their 
treatment of pronunciation, do not stress sufficiently at the outset some of 
the essential features of the pronunciation of a foreign language, such as 
tonic accent, syllable division and intonation, and do not observe some of 
the fundamental principles on which the teaching of pronunciation should 
be based. The principles laid down are applicable to the study of any lan- 
guage, with the exception of the use of the phonetic script, far less necessary 
in the case of more phonetic languages. The general method, incubation 
period accompanied by a study of the sounds before the text is begun, is 
also applicable to any language, as is also the order of topics, stress and 
intonation from the first. The principles are: 

An incubation period: During this period, which will take about one- 
third of the class time for at least five days, the teacher will talk to the class 
in complete sentences. This talk will center about objects and actions in 
the classroom. This builds up valuable passive vocabulary and, a point 
which is fully as important, accustoms the pupils to the typical rhythm and 
intonation of the language, which few, if any, have had an opportunity to 
hear before. It also trains pupils to use the ear as an organ of learning. 

Ears before eyes: “All sounds should first be practiced without reference 

1 From the point of view of method, the two most valuable of these sources have been 
H. E. Palmer, The Principles of Language Study, World Book Co., 1926 and A. G. Bovée, 


Premiére Année de Francais, Ginn, 1921; from the point of view of phonetics, Jeanne Vidon 
Varney, Pronunciation of French, Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich, 1933. 
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to any graphic form of representation.’ To give the letter representing the 
sound before the sound is made, or simultaneously with it, is to arouse in 
the pupil’s mind at once the English sound equivalent and interfere with his 
correct reproduction of the new sound. If our aim were exclusively oral, 
as was the ASTP program, graphic equivalents might be entirely omitted, 
as indeed they must be in teaching some languages, as Japanese, in which 
the graphic equivalents do not correspond to ours. Since however we must 
teach our pupils to read also and since, in our present school system, we 
cannot long avoid the use of printed texts, the graphic symbols cannot be 
eliminated, but they should not be given until after the sounds have been 
made, not only on the first presentation, but in review drills. Graphic 
equivalents may be written on the board, copied and applied in exercises, 
but no texts which give sounds not yet studied should be used for at least 
five lessons. 

Ear training exercises: Sounds which are new to the student are not 
easily remembered. They are often confused with the nearest English sound 
or mistaken for a near foreign sound. To clear up such errors, exercises in 
distinguishing between sounds are helpful, as are also dictation exercises. 

Observation of the use of the organs of speech: The attempt of the student 
to imitate the sounds as pronounced by the teacher is not always successful, 
especially in the case of the mixed and nasal vowels. As an aid in obtaining 
the correct pronunciation, attention should be called to the shape of the 
lips, the position of the tongue, the breath issuing from the lips, or nose, or 
both, the vibration of the vocal chords. Students should be trained not only 
to observe the teacher, but to become conscious of the movements of their 
own vocal organs. Descriptions should be as simple as possible, avoiding 
technical terms. 

Articulation exercises: After the pupil has become conscious of the use 
of the organs of speech, he will need muscle training exercises to help him 
to hold the tongue and lips in place, to synchronize lip and tongue positions, 
and to voice to the end final voiced consonants. He will need also exercises 
for accuracy and speed in articulation. In the beginning, these exercises 
must be very simple, concentrating on one vowel and its articulation with 
various consonants. . 

The use of the phonetic script:* One need not be a fanatic in the use of the 
phonetic script. Its purpose in a beginning class is to visualize pronunciation 
which differs from the English, as vous [vu], and to systematize the new 
spellings by grouping them under one symbol which always has the same 

? Palmer, op. cit., p. 117. 

3 T have enlarged on the use of the phonetic script on account of the rejection of it by the 
ASTP for the “phonemic” script. I think that the deciding factor in adopting this may have 
been the use of native informants who were not acquainted with the phonetic script—a justi- 
fiable reason, under the conditions. 
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pronunciation. Used moderately, introducing the new symbols gradually, 
this teacher has found the phonetic script a great aid in clarifying the new 
system of sounds as related to letters. She has never known students to 
object to it. Objections to its use come mainly from native teachers who are 
not acquainted with it. In their excuse it should be said that Americans, 
teaching English to foreigners, would probably have the same reaction in 
regard to the lack of necessity for the phonetic script, but it may also be 
said that, if they took the trouble to learn the symbols as applied to 
English, their teaching of English pronunciation would be improved. Writ- 
ing the phonetic script on the board and reading from it should take only 
a small part of the lesson time. After the relation of the letters to the French 
sounds has been learned, the phonetic script may be relegated to a very 
minor place, and need be used only occasionally to indicate exceptional 
pronunciations, assimilations, and the dropping or retention of the e muet. 
When a recognition knowledge of the phonetic alphabet has been acquired, 
the student is independent of the teacher in regard to the pronunciation of 
a new word, for which he consults the vocabulary of his text or the dic- 
tionary. This knowledge of the phonetic alphabet is also an asset to a stu- 
dent beginning a second foreign language. It should go without saying that 
any use of the phonetic alphabet is in vain, unless accompanied by a good 
pronunciation on the part of the teacher. 


THE CLASS ROOM SITUATION 


The class is assumed to be any class of students over twelve years of age. 
By this time speech habits have been firmly formed, as has the habit of 
rationalizing on the basis of knowledge already acquired, and the difference 
in the ability to learn to pronounce a foreign language seems to be a differ- 
ence of individuals, rather than of age. The smaller the class, the better will 
be the results, other factors being equal. 

The class period is assumed to be fifty minutes in length. The lesson is 
divided into two parts, A, the incubation period in which the students listen 
and carry out commands silently and B, the presentation of certain sounds 
and rules with drill on these. About twelve minutes should be given to A 
and a short period should be reserved at the end of the period for a brief 
repetition of the essentials of A. The type of work done in A creates at the 
outset a favorable morale, as pupils find that ‘‘they are beginning to under- 
stand” (though what they understand is mainly sign language), and so it 
is well to both begin and close the class with it. 

The exposition part of B has been written as a monologue in order to 
avoid repetition and so to save space, but in actual practice much of it 
should be treated as dialogue between the teacher and the class, especially 
in a high school class. 





EUNICE R. GODDARD 
THE LESSON PLAN 


A. Introductory remarks to the class: In learning a new language there are 
four things to be done: we must learn to understand it when spoken, to 
speak it, to read it and to write it. As a child, you learned your own lan- 
guage, English, in that order. It is a natural order and one that we shall 
follow in learning French, although we shall go more rapidly than you did 
as a child. I shall begin by speaking the language to you in such a way that 
you will understand it. I shall point to objects, perform actions and ask you 
to perform the same actions when I give you the command in French. You 
will not understand separate words at first, but after a while words will 
stand out and you will know what they mean. By my speaking to you in 
complete sentences, you will also become accustomed to the new sounds, to 
the rhythm of the sentence and to new speech tunes. 


First series 

. Je me léve. Teacher stands. This should be pronounced as in ordinary 
conversation, with the e muet suppressed, [30m lev]. 

Teacher sits down. 

Repeat two sentences and actions. 

Gesture to class to stand. One or two pupils will always obey 
and the rest will follow suit. 

Gesture to class to be seated. 

Repeat a and b. 


Je m’assieds. 
. Levez-vous! 


Asseyez-vous! 


. La porte, la fenétre, 
le tableau. 

. Regardez la porte. 
la fenétre. 


le tableau. 


. Regardez-moi! 

Je me léve.4 

Je vais a la porte. 
Jouvre la porte. 
Je ferme la porte. 


Je retourne a ma place. 


Je m’assieds. 


. Levez-vous (Jean, Mlle X). 


Allez a la porte. 
Ouvrez la porte. 
Fermez la porte. 


Retournez a votre place. 


Asseyez-vous! 


Point to each, turning the head, exaggerating. 


Point, turn head. As before some pupils will turn head to 
look and others will follow them. 

Repeat, keeping the same order. 

Repeat, varying order. 

Repeat, without pointing, in any order. 

Repeat without even turning the eyes. 

Combine 6 and d. 

Teacher points to self. 

As each sentence is said, the action is performed. 

Repeat series once. 

Repeat series, substituting /a fenétre. 


Teacher singles out one student who has been quick to obey 
the earlier commands. The series is repeated just as given 
with a second student. 

Repeat with a third student, substituting Ja fenétre. 

Repeat with Ja porte, but omit fermez la porte. 

Repeat, omitting ouvrez la porte. 


4 This series has been adapted from Bovée, op. cit., p. 3. 
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b, d and f combined Students who hesitate are helped with gestures by the 
Levez-vous! teacher, but obedience without the aid of gestures is an in- 
Regardez la fenétre! dication that the pupil has understood the command rather 
Allez a la porte. than the gesture. 

Regardez le tableau, etc. 


B. Introduction. Differences between English and French pronunciation: 
So far you have only listened to French being spoken. In learning to speak 
yourselves, you will have to go very slowly at first, for there are great differ- 
ences between pronunciation in English and in French. Three of the most 
important differences are’ 

1. The letters often do not stand for the same sounds. Take the English 
word idea; the corresponding French word is idée. Do you see that the values 
of the vowels are reversed? The letter 7 stands for the sound ai in English 
and for ee in French, while e stands for ee in English and for é in French. 
Here is another example. The English word content, which is written ex- 
actly the same in French, is pronounced [k5ta]. So you see you will have to 
learn new rules for the values of some of the letters. Some English sounds 
do not exist in French at all. English Philip is French Philippe. There is no 
short ¢ in French and if French people have not had good teaching when 
they learned English they say Mees Smeeth for Miss Smith. There are also 
sounds in French which do not exist in English, as you will soon see. So the 
first difference between French and English is that the letters do not always 
stand for the same sounds. 

2. The second difference is in the stressed or accented syllable. In the 
word Philip which is the strongest syllable? The first. The French pronounce 
this name Philippe. Which is the strongest, stressed syllable? The last. 
Repeat this English sentence: Discipline is difficult. Which is the stressed 
syllable in the two nouns? The first. Listen to this same sentence in French: 
La discipline est difficile. On which syllable does the stress fall? On the last. 
Repeat the French sentence after me. 

3. For the third difference, listen to the pitch, or rise and fall of the 
voice as I say this same sentence in French and in English: Discipline is 
dificult. The pitch of the voice is like this: (Indicate on the board and with 
gestures of the hand) ~~ —__—~—.~_. Where are the highest notes? On 
dis and diff. The French pattern is: (Indicate as before) _——~ ~—~—.~. 
The high note is in the middle of the sentence, on pline. Do you see that the 
musical pattern is different from the English pattern? You will have to 
learn new speech tunes in learning to speak French. You can no more speak 


5 I timed myself with a beginning class this year and I took just twelve minutes, allowing 
plenty of time for repetitions. 

*T have given fewer examples than I habitually give myself, in order to make the plan 
stand out clearly and not to lose the thread in examples. Teachers can easily used additional 
‘tamples if they think it necessary. 
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French correctly with English speech tunes than you can sing the Mar- 
seillaise to the tune of the Star Spangled Banner. To resume: we have dif- 
ferences between English and French in sounds, in stress and in speech 
tunes or intonation.’ 


The sounds [i] [u] [y]. 


The first sound [i] is almost like the English sound in be, see, or sea. 
(Write these words on the board.) Repeat after me [i] [i] [i]. Let us see how 
this sound is made. Watch my lips when I say English see and French si. 
Do you see that in French I draw the corners of the lips back farther, so 
that the teeth show? The sound is tighter, more tense, than in English. 
Repeat the sound again. Draw the corners of the lips back as far as you can. 
Now look at my lips when I say [u]. What is their shape? They are rounded 
and pushed forward. This sound is almost like English 00 as in boot, but 
the lips are tighter and pushed farther forward. Repeat [ul] [u] [u]. Don’t 
let your lips move while you say it. Hold them rounded from the beginning 
of the sound. Repeat these two sounds again, saying [i] on a high tone and 
[u] on a low tone. Is there any other difference in making [i] and [u] besides 
the position of the lips which are stretched wide for [i] and rounded for [u]? 
Where is the tongue when you say [i]? The tip of the tongue is far front, 
touching behind the lower teeth and the sides are pressed against the back 
upper teeth. Now say [i] [u] again and notice what happens to the tongue. 
Where is the tongue for [u]? It is bunched in the back of the mouth with the 
tip down. Repeat again [i] [u] to become conscious of the movement of 
the tongue. What makes the difference in the sound of [i] and [u]? Two 
things, the shape of the lips and the position of the tongue. In [i] the lips 
are stretched wide and the tongue is front and high; in [u] the lips are well 
rounded and the tongue is back and high. Both sounds are more exaggerated 
than the corresponding English sounds. You will have to use your lips and 
tongue with more energy than when you speak English. 

We said that in English the sound [i] was spelled e, ee, or ea. In French 
it is spelled i, 7, ie (at the end of a word), y, and to indicate the sound I 
shall write the letter [i] in square brackets. The letter in brackets is called 
the phonetic symbol. It stands for the sound [i] and never for any other 
sound. We shall practice this sound with different consonants [bi] [pil [di] 
[ti] (gi) [ki] [vi] [fi] [zi] [si] [mi] [ni] [li]. Copy these to practice them at home. 
Repeat them again after me. 

The sound [u] is spelled in French ou. Let us compare this sound again 
with the English sound which we have in boot or rude. Watch my lips when 
I say boot. Do you see that they move slightly, that they round more, as I 
say English 2%. Now watch them when I say French [u]. Did they move? 

7 The very important difference in syllable division is not mentioned at this point as it is 


not clearly heard by students in a series of syllables. 
8 The consonants [§] [3] and [r] are omitted intentionally at this point. 
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No, they did not, because I got them into the well rounded position before 
I began. That is a very important difference between Englisli and French 
vowels. Most English vowels are not pure, single sounds. The tongue or 
lips move as we pronounce them and we hear a diphthong, or glide, ending 
on a higher tone. In French there is only one sound and the pitch of that 
does not change. To make French [u], you must get the lips well rounded 
before you say the sound and you must not let them move while you are 
saying it, even if you hold it a long time. See if you can hear the difference 
between English 1-[i] and French 2-[{u]. Which am I saying, 1 or 2? 
(Pronounce, exaggerating slightly the English glide. This is a preparation 
for the even more important difference between English [ou] and French [o] 
and [ai]-[e].) Pronounce [u] with the same consonants we had under [i]. Get 
the lips round before you begin. (Pronounce.) Did your lips get tired from 
trying to hold them in one position? You need training to hold them in 
place. Practice these sounds at home. 

I am going to give you another vowel. Say [i]. Now round your lips and 
say [i]. (The class is surprised to hear the sound [y]. This first pronunciation 
of [y] is successful because the students have no inhibitions and no mental 
image of English u. The spelling « should be withheld at this point.) Now 
listen to me as I make these two sounds [i] [y], [y] [i]. Can you tell the 
difference between them by the sound? I shall use the symbol [y] for the 
second sound and number them 1-[i] 2-[y]. Which one am I saying, 1 or 2? 
(Repeat sounds.) Watch my lips. (Repeat again.) Can you tell which I am 
saying when my back is turned? (Repeat again.) Pronounce the two sounds 
four times [i] [y]. (Teacher beats time with hand, giving sign off after the 
fourth repetition.) Describe the tongue and lip position of this sound. (It 
has the tongue position of [i] and the lip position of [u].) Practice this drill 
at home [i] [y] and then [y] [i]. This sound [y] does not exist in English. 
How can you remember how to make it? You think [i]; you must have a 
mental image of [i] and then round your lips and try to say [i]. You now 
have three exercises to practice, [i] and [u] with consonants and the drill 
li) [y]. I shall give you a fourth exercise for stress and intonation with the 
sounds [i] and [u]. Copy the exercise. 


[fi-ni] _ — In pronouncing these words make a clear cut division 
(li-li] .— between the syllables. Put a slight stress on the second 
[mi-di] _— syllable and pronounce it on a higher tone until you reach 
[isi] _— the last word of the list which has a falling tone® on the 
lfi-lip) —. last syllable. Class repeats after the teacher, who indi- 
cates higher tone by upward gesture of the hand. 
(bu-tik}] __— In this list of words pronounce the final consonant 
[vu-dit]_— clearly. 


. Two syllable words may be pronounced with the falling inflection on the last syllable, 
but the rising inflection is preferable for practice at this point. 
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[su-kup]__— 
{ku-lis] __— 
{tu-luz] —~_!° 


(Note: At this point, if there is not time to take up the next section, the 
series in A and some commands should be repeated briefly, asking the 
students to listen to the stress on the last syllable of each group of words 
and to the intonation. The series may be said with the rising intonation at 
the end of each phrase until the last.) 


Explanation of the use of the phonetic script. 


I am going to explain to you briefly why I have been giving you the 
phonetic symbols instead of the ordinary spellings. Both English and 
French are unphonetic languages. By unphonetic we mean that the same 
sound may be spelled in several different ways as the [i] sound in the words 
be, bee and sea and also that the same letter may stand for different sounds 
as does the letter i in bit, bite, machine or fir, or the sounds of a in fat, fate, 
far, fall. English has also many silent letters as in comb and knee. Would it 
not be easier for a French student learning English, if after the word knee 
we wrote [ni] to remind him not to pronounce the k? Look at this English 
sentence: (Write on board.) The rough cough and hiccough plough me through. 
If a French student knew that rough was pronounced [raf] how would he 
be apt to pronounce the sentence? (Read with the sound [af] in each word, 
then with the sound as in through.) Would it not help him when he was 
beginning to learn English if we wrote after these words [raf] [kof] [hikap] 
etc.? Would it not make the pronunciation visible to him, so that he would 
have something to refer to, if he did not remember the pronunciation? Let 
us apply this same idea to the learning of French, which is unphonetic also, 
as it has often several spellings for one sound and many silent letters. If we 
use the phonetic symbols at the beginning, it will help to visualize the 
pronunciation for you. This is especially true for the rules for consonants 
in French as you will see. 


Rules for final consonants in French. 


Let us take up the question of final consonants in French. I spoke of 
comb in which the 3 is silent in English. I shall pronounce some French 
names for boys which are spelled like, or almost like the same name in 
English, and you will tell me which letters are silent in French. The English 
names are Robert, Charles, Gerard, Adam, Jean. (Write the English names 
on the board, pronounce them first in English, then in French, asking each 
time which final consonant is not pronounced and draw a light line through 


1° The indication of the long vowel will confuse the students. It is better to omit it here. 
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that consonant in the name on the board.) Listen now to another list of 
words and tell me if the consonant is pronounced or not. I shall write the 
French spelling this time: Frédéric, Arthur, Paul and the word chef. (Pro- 
nounce, asking for the consonant, as before and underline it.) Here we have 
four consonants which are pronounced, usually. They are c, r, f, and / and 
you can remember them by the word CaReFuL. The first rule for final 
consonants is: Final consonants are not pronounced in French with the 
exception of c, r, f, /. I shall write some words on the board and you will 
tell me how to pronounce them. (Write the phonetic symbols as the words 
are pronounced.) 


lie] cou tout bouc [buk] 

lis > [li] cofit >[{ku] tous ;[tu] tour [tur] 

it] vif [vif] 
il [il] 


coup toux) 


What sound does c have in these words? The sound k. Then we shall write 
it k. Pronounce these words again, looking at the phonetic symbols. Do 
they help you to remember the pronunciation? 

We shall carry the rule a step farther. In English we have the names 
Robert and Roberta. The corresponding names in French are Robert and 
Roberte. (Write on board.) In Roberte the ¢ is pronounced because it is fol- 
lowed by an e. The name Philip is written Philippe. Another example is 


Louis and Louise, which you know in English. Then our second rule is: 
A final e causes the preceding consonant to be pronounced. Is the e pro- 
nounced? It is not pronounced as a full syllable. Compare English Roberta 
and French Roberte. There are three syllables in Roberta and two in Roberte. 
But if you compare English Robert and French Roberte, the final ¢ is more 
distinct in French than in English. That is because in English we pronounce 
aweak final ¢. How do you make /? The tongue touches behind the upper 
teeth. In French you must press the tongue firmly behind the teeth and then 
detach it, to finish the sound completely."! We had above the word tout 
vhich was pronounced [tu]. How would you pronounce toute? How would 
you write it in phonetic symbols? How would you pronounce and write 
‘oupe? (Symbols are written on the board by a student.) I shall give you a 
iw words to write in phonetic symbols for the next time. They are: pour, 
wus, mil, vie, vit, vite, loup, loupe, doux, doute. At this point recall to the 
attention of the class the pronunciation exercises which have been assigned 
ind repeat the drill [i] [y]. End by repeating A as indicated in the Note 
above, page 194, and close: Au revoir. A demain. 


" The transcription [robert] is an excellent device to remind the students to complete 
‘ae sound. Remarks about the attack of consonants in French and the omission of the puff of 
tt which follows ¢ in English are beyond the student’s grasp at this point. 
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Résumé of points presented in B. dll 

1. Three important differences between English and French pronunci- - 
ation: values of letters, stress and intonation with a simple exercise for “ 
stress and one intonation pattern. This exercise also prepares for syllable . 
division, to be taken up in the next lesson. 

2. The use of the vocal organs, here limited to lips and tongue, as de- at 
termining vowel sounds. tr 


3. Three vowel sounds, [i] [u] [y] with ear training and muscle training J ™ 


exercises and spellings for [i] and [u]. p 

4. Rules for the pronunciation of final consonants with an exercise for : 

application. th 

5. Explanation of the use of the phonetic script. tic 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTINUATION OF THE WORK UNTIL THE bo 

TEXTS ARE BEGUN SO 

A. Incubation period . 
SECOND DAY. Repetition of Ja série de la porte adding to it: je sors de la salle de classe, je 

Srappe d la porte, j’entre dans la salle de classe with parallel] commands. New series: je vais ex 

au tableau, je prends la craie, j’écris mon nom, je pose la craie, je prends la brosse, j’efface mon as 


nom, je pose la brosse, je retourne a ma place, je m’assieds. After this series has been given with- 
out change, it may be altered slightly by omission of one element, as j’efface mon nom, and it 
may also be combined with the first series. 

THIRD DAY. Variation of first series: Je vais d la table; j’ouvre le tiroir; je prends la plume, 
(le stylo, le crayon, du papier, etc.); je ferme le tiroir; je posela plume sur la table, etc. Variation 
of second series: j’écris le son [i] etc. This serves as the beginning of dictation. Another varia- 
tion: prenez la craie; retournez d votre place; donnez la craie a votre voisin (voisine). This student 
is then sent to the board to write, erase, etc. 

FOURTH DAY. Série de la carte: Je prends la baguette; je vais au tableau; je regarde la carte; 
je montre Paris (Marseille, etc.), je pose la baguette, etc. By this time students are anxious 
to begin to speak and voici and voild may be introduced to point to objects of which the names 
are now known: Montrez-moi la fenétre.—V oild la fenétre. This involves recognition of the word 
and repetition of a series of syllables but not active recall. The introduction of an illogical 
action, as prenez la brosse; allez dla porte, posez la brosse, indicates real comprehension of the 
French, rather than the continuation of a series of logical actions. 

FIFTH DAY. Variations of the series, adding adjectives to nouns already known, le livre 
rouge, le stylo noir, etc. Introduce the vocabulary of the first lessons in the text, if this is suffi- 
ciently concrete. The série de la porte is written on the board in phonetic symbols and memor- 
ized to be recited and acted out in class. Speaking and moving around at the same time is an 
aid in removing inhibitions on the part of the students. The other series may be taught in the 
same way and continued after the text has been begun, thus continuing exercises in stress and 
intonation which are apt to be neglected when the study of “grammar” starts. Question and 
answer based on the series is an excellent drill in verb forms: Allez au tableau. Qu’est-ce que vous 
Saites?—Je vais au tableau. 





B. Pronunciation 


SECOND DAY. Vowels: [e] [e] [a] Ear training: English [ai|—French [e]; [e]-{e]; [2|{el. etc- 
Continuation of drill on [i] [y], adding exercise [i] [y] [u] [y]. Consonants: Spellings for [s|, [2]; 
pronunciation of final /. Syllable division in the word and in the word group: #-ci; il est [i-le]; 
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elle est [e-le]. (Note: Syllable division between two consonants as in gar-¢on is made naturally 


in pronouncing and so does not need special attention, but the pronunciation il est [i-le] is not 
made naturally by English speaking students and needs much drill.) Liaison of t, s, 2, x: est-il 
il est ici, vous étes, venez ici, six Hes. Intonation pattern with several syllable group: il est ici 
_——~\~. Philippe dit ceci__—— ~~. 

THIRD DAY. Vowels [o] [9] [a]. (Note: some phoneticians do not recognize two sounds for a, 
at least in good Parisian pronunciation, so why insist on pupils making the distinction?) Lip 
training in holding the [o] without moving the lips. Ear training in distinguishing English [ou] 
and French [0]. Dictation of vowels studied. Consonants [§] [3]; spellings for [k] [g]; voiced and 
voiceless consonants. Liaison not made after et and a noun in the singular: Robert- est ici et- 


elle aussi. Intonation pattern: two tone group, La discipline est difficile __———~_ — ——~. 

FOURTH DAY. Vowels [¢] [ce] [G]; contrast an, 4ne; Jean, Jeanne, and give rule. Consonants: 
th=[t]; A no sound ma r, ers here for words like peur, seur. Intonation pattern: Ques- 
tion answered by “yes” or “‘no”’: Allez-vous au tableau? _.—$§—- —- 

FIFTH DAY. Vowels: [5] [é] [@]. Ear training exercises: 1(4) 2(5]; 1[é] re] Contrast bon and 
bonne. (Note, omit fin, fine, vain, vaine etc. until cases occur.) Consonants: [w] [j]. (Note: the 
sounds [y] [n] need not be given until a word is met which contains them, probably je suis and 
campagne.) Liaison wth n: en tté, mon ami etc. Intonation pattern: Qui va au tableau? 


(Note. There must of course be constant repetition of sounds already studied with simple 
exercises in writing the phonetic symbols to fix the rules. The exercises should be short and use 
as much as possible words which will occur in the text.) 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FuTURE!”’ 
‘“‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 












On Learning a Foreign Language™ 


M. S. PARGMENT 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Author’s summary—A critical examination of the problems now facing American teachers 
and administrators as a result of the Army’s Specialized Training Program, such as: methods 


of instruction, intensive courses, the “scientific-conversational” approach, the use of in- 
formants, etc.) 


HE difficulty of imparting an adequate knowledge of a foreign language 

to a group of individuals meeting a few hours a week for a few years is 
so great, and the undertaking so seldom entirely successful that ever since 
organized language study has existed, teachers, linguistic scientists, and 
psychologists throughout the civilized world have been looking for a method 
that would bring learners as close as possible to the desired objective. In 
Europe, and in South America, because of the satisfactory length of the 
course and other favorable conditions, the pedagogical aspect of language 
study no longer agitates the teachers, except when Linguistics or Psy- 
chology throw some new light on this subject. In this country, on the con- 
trary, because of the shortness of the course and some other drawbacks, 
discussions of methods have been gaining in intensity for the past several 
decades and lately have culminated in an uproarious and disconcerting 
confusion. This in spite of a very comprehensive investigation on a na- 
tional scale carried out a few years ago. The debated issues may be clarified 
by a restatement of fundamentals and re-emphasis of some easily perceiva- 
ble truths. 


Wuat Is MEANT BY “‘LEARNING” A FOREIGN LANGUAGE? 


When people speak of learning a foreign language they usually mean 
acquiring the ability to use that foreign language in ways comparable to 
those in which it is used by natives. It is curious to observe how few people, 
even educated people, even teachers of language, find it necessary to ex- 
amine this notion critically—an examination that would soon reveal to them 
that this goal is not within easy reach, that, on the contrary, it is at the end 
of a long, if attractive, road. 

To what is this attitude due? Probably to the fact that people do not, 
generally, distinguish between a smattering of a foreign tongue and a real 
knowledge of it. Generally, a smattering is considered quite sufficient. This 
has been strikingly brought out in public reports on and discussions of the 
linguistic results achieved by men in the Army’s Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. People who know that many of our fourteen year olds with nine 
years of training behind them are unable to grasp the complete meaning of 
a very simple English text, or that many high school graduates are unable 
to write or speak English correctly, affirmed with conviction that “officers 


* Read before the Romance Language Journal Club of the University of Michigan. 
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learned French-Arabic (sic) in twelve hours,” that, in six weeks, soldiers 
learned to make speeches in the foreign tongue, etc. There is a multitude of 
such success stories, the palm being carried off by the U. of X. where army 
men who studied the foreign language intensively for less than two months 
... are now able to discuss agricultural reforms with their foreign hosts or, 
better still, ‘‘are now sitting as judges in Allied countries trying civil cases.” 
For completeness, it must be added that these truly miraculous achieve- 
ments were not confined to speaking. The students, before they realized 
what was happening, also learned to read. 

These assertions of the ease with which foreign languages can be learned 
come from people more or less directly concerned with teaching them. As 
for the general public, it is almost unbelievable how many credulous souls 
there are who believe that the “learning” of a foreign language is a ‘‘cinch,”’ 
that anybody can “pick it up” in his leisure time. Thousands swallow whole- 
sale such obviously misleading advertisements as ‘‘Spanish in ten lessons,” 
“Russian without a teacher,” etc., without stopping to ask: ‘‘What kind or 
how much Spanish or Russian?”? No wonder that a ridiculously unwar- 
ranted proficiency is often expected of our boys and girls after a short period 
of instruction. 

The facts are these: No language can be easily or quickly mastered, 
whatever the method and whoever the master. A language is something 
infinitely subtle and difficult. In the language of any civilized people there 
are many thousands of words and idiomatic constructions. Most of these 
have many meanings and shades, the exact understanding of which is 
crucial. A British linguist once said: “One is almost afraid to think how the 
course of world history, and the glories and sufferings of mankind, may have 
been twisted and turned on many fateful occasions by the missing nuance of 
meaning.”’ It is easy enough to teach students to read some nonconse- 
quential material, to talk about the weather, to ask for a drink or for a meal, 
or to ask the time. But to read with complete understanding a book or a 
serious article written in a foreign language, or to carry on a conversation 
with an educated foreigner is by no means easy. For the former, the reader 
must have become familiar with at least five or six thousand words and 
with as many hundreds of idiomatic constructions; for the latter, the 
speaker must be able to use at least two or three thousand words in gram- 
matically and phonetically correct sentences and to understand many 
more—quite evidently not a program to be mastered in a few weeks or even 
afew months. As for the complete mastery of a foreign language, it must 
femain an ideal for the great majority of learners: it is achieved by very few 
and is, quite frankly, hardly ever the result of classroom instruction. Of 
course, we have all heard of the person who “speaks like a native” three, 
four or even half a dozen languages, but this person is a myth or perhaps a 
hotel interpreter who often does not know more than a few dozen words of 
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It is beyond comprehension why so few people realize that the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language cannot be easier than the acquisition of one’s own 
native tongue! It is infinitely harder; for to learn a new language means to 
acquire a new set of speech habits, different word-thought associations, new 
and profound mental adjustments in the face of the powerful opposition of 
those already acquired. Witness the frequently painful speech of foreigners, 
educated foreigners, who have been living here for decades! 

Let’s go back to the question posed in the beginning of this section and 
attempt an answer: What is meant by learning a foreign language? Learning 
a language, like the learning of any other art, or science, has a beginning, but 

'no end. While the quality of achievement and the rate of progress are deter- 
mined by the manner of instruction and by the personal characteristics of 
the students, the extent of mastery is always in direct proportion to the 
amount of time and effort expended. If accuracy and scope are no consid- 
eration, it is perfectly possible, even easy, to read or to speak the foreign 
language at the end of six weeks, but if accuracy matters and scope is to be 
on the level of the experience of an educated adult, then six years of formal 
instruction would not be too many. As a matter of fact, six years is the 
minimum in nearly all other civilized countries.! 


IN THE WAKE OF THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


It is a great exaggeration to say that teachers of language generally 


did not know the approach to language recommended by the Army. Since 
the objectives were limited to oral comprehension and expression, with ac- 
curacy subordinated to fluency, every intelligent teacher must have known 
that a maximum of practice in hearing and speaking based on appropriate 
texts, and a minimum of functional grammar was required. The Army gave 
us no mew method, and nothing mew has developed in the matter of easier 
or speedier mastery of a language in all its aspects. 

However, while the A.S.T.P. experience contributed nothing to the 
theory of language learning, it will have exercised a deep and lasting influ- 
ence on the teaching of languages in the schools of this country. This will 
take place because of the effect it will have upon our numerous teachers who 
needed to be awakened to the need of revising their methods, and especially 
upon the attitude toward language instruction on the part of administrators, 
educational leaders, and the general public. This attitude has been affected 
both favorably and adversely: favorably, because the great and urgent need 
of the A.S.T. program made it clear to everybody that a knowledge of 
foreign languages isa national necessity; adversely, because it gave the coun- 
try a wrong idea of the difficulty of the task. The extravagant claims that 
have been made regarding the linguistic achievements of the military men 
through the employment of a new and scientific method, big with magical 


1 In some of the Scandinavian countries and in Japan it is ten. 
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effects, have given rise to false notions as to the speed and ease with which 
foreign languages can be learned. The ordinary administrator reasons logi- 
cally: “if men of 25 or older can, in a few weeks, learn to read or to speak a 
foreign language, and, in a few months, learn to read it well and to speak it 
fluently, often ‘like a native,’ it should not be difficult, indeed it should be 
easier to do the same for our regular students, who are younger! All that is 
necessary is for the teachers to renounce their antiquated methods and 
boldly to espouse the newly discovered ‘natural’ method!” 

It is very unfortunate that this notion was allowed to gain credence, for 
it is bound to do much harm. 

The method, improperly called “natural,” is about as new as any new 
moon. It has been used in many places, and in many different circum- 
stances. We know exactly what can be expected of it in our American 
schools. In a two-year course, organized and taught under the prevailing 
conditions as to size of class, number of recitations per week, and the usual 
attitude of the students, the latter will carry away nothing more than the 
ability to jabber the language of an illiterate on a very limited number of 
topics. 

Since few would not agree that such training cannot be considered a 
proper educational objective, it is suggested that those administrators who 
intend to prescribe in their schools the method used with the Army men, and 
those teachers who are anxious to try what seems new to them, first give 
some thought to the following facts or considerations: The A.S.T. program 
was an emergency task with a special and limited goal, and it was carried 
out under conditions which will not be, and, in some cases, should not be 
duplicated in standard classes. These conditions were: 1) A very high per- 
centage of army “beginners” had had previous language training, while in 
normal classes beginners really are beginners—a powerful factor in deter- 
mining both method and achievement; 2) The amount of time given to the 
A.S.T.P. men—from 15 to 17 hours a week—is from three to four times that 
given the regular classes in normal time; 3) The size of the A.S.T.P. classes 
was from three to four times smaller than that of our ordinary classes, which 
means that students could be given from three to four times as much actual 
Practice in the use of the language; 4) In the army programs, reading and 
Writing were no objectives, so that all the time and effort were concentrated 
on the oral aspects of the language, while in our civilian programs about 
half of all our time must be given to reading, and some time to writing. 
Several other favorable conditions existed in the A.S.T. programs which do 
hot exist in normal classes, namely: The students had been selected with 
great care both for general intelligence and for linguistic background or apti- 
tude and were promptly eliminated if they could not keep step with the rest 
of the class; all students had the same objective, and all gave their full co- 
operation. These facts should make it clear to every thoughtful person that, 
under normal conditions, it is utterly impossible to impart to our students 
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the same oral command of the language as that achieved by the Army men. 

But what is perhaps even more worthy of consideration is the fact that 
the results achieved by the Army men are not a desirable objective for 
civilian students, even if they were attainable. The peace-time objectives 
of foreign language instruction must be deeper, broader and must have 
higher standards of accuracy than the war-time objective. 

Before elaborating this point it is necessary to state emphatically, for 
the sake of those who are not familiar with the study of language, that no 
one on earth has ever learned a foreign language in twelve hours, or learned 
to speak like a native in a few semesters, and that no class in the entire 
A.S.T. program if it was made up of real beginners could have learned to 
read or to make speeches in the foreign tongue at the end of six or eight 
weeks of study! These statements, in these forms, should never have been 
made, for they are dangerously misleading. The army had a single immedi- 
ate utilitarian aim: for its men to be able to communicate orally with natives 
of the country they may visit. Because of the urgency of the task, not only 
was no attempt made to impart to the students an all-sided familiarity with 
the language, but a special effort was made to teach them a vocabulary 
chosen for its special utility, to the neglect of a more general vocabulary, 
and accuracy was subordinated to fluency. Through much practice, concen- 
trated on this single objective, we achieved results that should be eminently 
useful to our armed forces, but to aim at the same objective in regular 
classes would be extremely unwise. 

Three arguments should be cited in support of this position: First, we 
know that the strength of the conversational ability of each student is in 
direct proportion to the amount of individual practice he has received; ina 
class of 25 students meeting four times a week for two years, this amount 
will be very small, and, consequently, the conversational power of the 
student slight; second, unless conversational power isa natural outgrowth of 
a systematic and well integrated course, it is soon lost by disuse: it cannot, 
like the talent in the parable, “be laid away in a napkin and be suddenly 
brought forth on the day of accounting”; third, the ability to converse is not 
what all students wish or need; many desire or need a reading knowledge, 
others wish to learn to write, still others desire to be informed of the internal 
mechanism of language. The suggestion that conversational ability auto- 
matically insures reading ability cannot be considered seriously. The con- 
versational power that a student may develop in a two-year course is s0 
limited in scope and in depth that it cannot possibly enable him to read in- 
telligently worth-while material. 


THE NATURAL METHOD 


By the term “natural method” is meant that method by which a child 
learns his native tongue or a foreigner learns without study the language of 
the country where he happens to live. The learning process is realized 
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through hearing the language and speaking it, both under natural condi- 
tions, that is, when the learner is genuinely interested in what he hears and 
feels a real need to express his own thoughts or feelings. Trying to apply the 
natural method to organized group instruction is both impossible and un- 
desirable. The following arguments will make this clear: 1) Classroom con- 
versation is always unreal, since the purpose of the meeting is not to speak 
but to learn to speak. The procedure lacks two vital elements: a) The 
teacher is preoccupied not with conveying to his students thought of genu- 
ine interest to them, but rather to teach them a few new words; b) The 
students experience no need to say what they say; 2) Speaking as distinct 
from reciting is a strictly individual exercise, so that in a class of twenty-five 
students, each one will actually speak one or two minutes per class hour— 
a total of about two hours per year; 3) Language study is such a complex 
thing, with so many aspects, that it is extremely unwise to proceed by the 
sole aid of nature. Along with the powers of our senses, we must also use 
our intellect, our powers of study, of conscious effort and memorization; 
we must make use of all the aids that methodologists have devised to 
quicken the rate of the learner and consolidate the ground covered; 4) 
Nature has provided only for the learning of those aspects of language that 
are natural, that is, understanding and speaking the colloquial forms which 
are used by the people of our environment. In order to learn how to read, 
to write, or to use in speaking forms of language which are not currently 
used in everyday speech in our own milieu, even our own children must go to 
school, use books, study—all devices invented by men and made necessary 
by our advanced and complex civilization. 

One point needs elaboration. It has to do with the assertions recently 
made that adults learn languages in the same way and with the same ease 
as children learn their native tongue. This is preeminently absurd. There are 
absolutely no parallels between a child learning his native tongue, or even a 
child learning a second language, and an adult foreigner trying to learn a 
language in a classroom: a classroom is not a nursery and teachers cannot 
teplace mothers. The following simple facts should make this clear to anyone 
with an open mind: 1) The child is immersed in language for perhaps twelve 
hours a day—the adult studies it for a few hours a week; 2) The stock of 
words and expressions that are possessed by a young child, determined by 
his needs and experiences, is too small to satisfy the needs of a literate 
adult: he needs an infinitely larger stock; 3) All languages differ from each 
other as to structure, thought order, the range of sounds used, and the ways 
in which the organs of speech function. The power to use a language can 
only come as a result of the formation of innumerable sets of speech and 
thought habits. Children, because their mind and muscles are more plastic, 
because their acquired language habits are not so deep-rooted, and because 
their approach to language is more spontaneous, form new linguistic habits 
With greater facility than adults, for whom all new adaptations are more 
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difficult to make; 4) Children learn by hearing and by spontaneous imita- 
tion; adults have a strong tendency to see language through the printed or 
written word, and to screen thought through the intellect; 5) Adults possess 
powers which are not possessed by young children: they can concentrate, 
generalize, analyze, classify, commit to memory—all helpful in some ways, 
but interfering with natural methods of absorption. It must also be stated 
that those who possess these powers cannot help using them. 

In general, it can be said that adults do not learn with the same ease 
as children and do not come as close as children do to using the language in 
the manner of natives, but they learn more, penetrate deeper, and retain 
longer. It was found at the end of the First World War that of the Belgian 
children who had spent several years in England, the younger ones learned 
to speak “‘English”’ English, but the somewhat older ones had a slight foreign 
accent; the range of vocabulary and idiom of the latter group, however, was 
clearly greater than that of the former. 


THE ‘“‘Best’’? METHOD 


In those countries where all the conditions of instruction are stable, 
regulated and nearly uniform, including the training of the teachers and 
the assiduity of the students, and in which the length of the course makes 
it unnecessary to choose between the different aspects of language, since all 
of them can be achieved to a satisfactory degree, the central authorities 
could prescribe or recommend a well-defined method that has helped to 
produce good results in most cases (incidentally, it was the Direct Method, 
which is not to be confused with the Natural Method). But to apply the 
same policy to our schools where few factors are constant, or homogeneous, 
or even predictable, would be folly. A method is sound only when it is 
adapted to the circumstances. In the case of modern language instruction 
this means that it must be adapted to the length of the course, the number 
of meetings per week, the size of the class, the age, needs and attitudes of 
the students, the objective that can reasonably be attained, the competence 
and skill of the teacher. To claim that a method has been found that will 
make everything right under all circumstances is to claim the solution of a 
problem with all factors unknown. There is no unique sound method ap- 
plicable to all our classes in all our schools. It may be wise, in many cases, 
for enlightened administrators to impose definite objectives, but extremely 
unwise to dictate methods. The choice of method must be left to the teacher. 
If he is competent, intelligent and familiar with the principles of language 
learning, he will dose and combine these in accordance with his needs and 
means. He will know that aural and oral phases are paramount in learning 4 
language, but he will also know that these cannot be practiced indiscrimi- 
nately as to place, time, and extent. In particular, he will know that, unless 
he himself is highly skilled in the oral use of the language, he must not em- 
ploy anything approaching the ‘Natural Method.” 
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INTENSIVE SHORT COURSE 


“Intensive method” is an erroneous expression. “Intensive” describes 
concentrated effort, not a method, since no new pedagogical principle is 
involved. The merits recently claimed for intensive courses must be consid- 
ered critically: the greater achievement obtained during a given period of 
time is due not to the shorter intervals between sessions, but to the larger 
number of sessions during that period. Shorter intervals have disadvantages 
as well as advantages: they reduce the elements of distraction and forgetting, 
but they also reduce the chances for normal digestion and assimilation, and 
lessen the benefits of enforced recall. It is most likely that if the same num- 
ber of sessions were extended over a longer period, the results would be just 
as good. So that if concrete definite results must be achieved in a limited 
time, the course must necessarily be an intensive one, otherwise the exten- 
sive arrangement should be preferred, especially so if a period of intensive 
study is to be followed by a period of no study. 

Intensive courses must not be allowed to become rapid courses. The 
motto of the wise and honest teacher must be: Slow, if necessary, but right. 
Our powers of language learning work surely, but not rapidly. Practice ses- 
sions must be spaced so as to provide the student with plenty of time for 
normal digestion and thorough assimilation. Knowledge or skill acquired in 
a hurry will not last. Language is both an art and a science. Language mate- 
rial will only be retained if it is the product of thorough assimilation through 
much practice accompanied, in its appropriate aspects, by reflection and 
conscious memory. 

Especially in the beginning the work needs to be unhurried, for at this 
stage the students must be helped not only toward acquiring correct habits 
of speech, but also correct habits of study. As stated before, language learn- 
ing is essentially a habit forming process. If, in the beginning, the student’s 
steps are not carefully watched, he may not only lose the benefit of good 
habits, but he may also form bad ones. Bad language habits are very hard 
to eradicate. Quite often a student who has passed through an unsound be- 
ginning course finds the road to progress barred. 


THE “‘SCIENTIFIC-CONVERSATIONAL”’ APPROACH 


One of the conclusions that the layman is likely to draw from the recent 
discussions of language work in the Army Specialized Training Program 
will be that language teachers as such should disappear and make room for 
two new personnages: the linguistic scientist and the foreign assistant, or 
informant. The function of the former will be to present the theory of sound 
production and language structure, that of the latter to serve as an instru- 
ment of hearing and speaking. This formula is the more dangerous because 
itis very attractive and because, with some adaptations and deviations, it 
worked successfully in the A.S.T. program. It is necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider its possibilities and its drawbacks when followed in peace-time classes. 
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While the contributions that can be made by the linguistic scientists are 
extremely valuable on several counts, they stand in the same relation to the 
future student of language as does the theory of music to the future student 
of piano. In both cases the initial stage of learning takes place on the plane 
of consciousness, but the succeeding stages are antagonistic to conscious ef- 
fort. Linguistic theory will become functional only to the extent that it is 
presented at the right time in the right proportion and is accompanied by 
such an abundance of scientifically conceived and administered practice 
that the learner is no longer conscious of the theoretical principles he is ap- 
plying. These assimilative processes require a knowledge and skill which are 
not usually within the domain of the scientific linguist, nor, as we shall see 
later, within that of the foreign informant, but rather within that of the well 
trained teacher who is able to do the work of both the linguistic scientist 
and the informant, especially that of the former. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANTS 


The recently popularized idea of employing foreign assistants is replete 
with beneficial possibilities provided that their services are used wisely and 
with discrimination. The following considerations should be weighed by the 
responsible authorities: 

The fact that one was born in a foreign country does not qualify one as a 
teacher of its language. Free lance foreign instructors were used extensively 
in many European countries, particularly in England—with deplorable re- 
sults. A teacher of language should have been trained as a teacher of lan- 
guage, and if he is to teach foreign students he must also know their language 
with all that this implies in the way of interpretation. Those foreigners who 
do not meet these requirements should be used, not as teachers, but as assist- 
ants, or informants working on lines laid down by a competent native teacher 
and under his control. The main function of the informant is to speak the 
language, but he can also be charged with giving comprehension exercises 
and dictation—after he has been given detailed directives as to procedure. 
He should never use English and should abstain from making theoretical 
statements about his language, for, as a rule, he has never studied its sounds 
or structure.? 

Schools that employ an informant should resist the temptation to have 
him engage, prematurely, in conversation exercises. Language study for 
regular students cannot be a hit-and-miss affair; it must always be system- 
atic and well graded. In all phases and at all stages, the teacher should be 
careful to build on a solid foundation. For the sake of incentive, the students 
must, from the beginning, be given the impression that they are learning to 
speak, but actual conversation can only profitably come after all the ground 


* See: Leonard Bloomfield’s Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Foreign Languages 
(Special Publication of the Linguistic Society of America, 1942). 
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work has been done. Specifically, before the students are made to talk, they 
must have been given intensive and systematic practice in pronunciation, 
articulation, assimilation of model sentences; they must have had adequate 
opportunity for hearing and for imitating; they must have acquired a suffi- 
cient range of active vocabulary, and the necessary habits of correct word 
order, inflection and syntax. 

If this groundwork has not been done or has not been done properly, and 
the students are made to stumble into haphazard conversation, every lesson 
will be an intense battle with a multitude of errors, and the students will be 
learning the pidgin form of the language, thus standing a good chance of be- 
coming permanent exponents of a broken tongue. Many teachers still recall 
the French which, during the First World War, some of our young men 
learned in France “‘just by speaking it with the natives.”’ It was atrocious: 
every element was wrong: sound, stress, intonation, orthography, grammar, 
meanings! In addition, the possessors of this knowledge had so much self- 
assurance that it was nearly impossible to teach them anything. 

Above all, teachers of language should be concerned with standards of ac- 
curacy; they must accept no form of work which may lead to inaccurate 
habits of speech. They must always have in mind the following considerations 
1) Accuracy is the very hinge on which mutual understanding depends; 2) 
Correctness in the use of language has educational value, while the slipshod 
use of it is antagonistic to education; 3) It is infinitely better for a foreigner 
with a limited knowledge of the language to speak it slowly, but accurately 
than fast, easily, but incorrectly. In the first case he is considered an edu- 
cated person—many outstanding, even famous, men belong or belonged to 
this category—in the second case he is not. 


“No GAINS WITHOUT PaAINs”’ 


There is no easy short-cut to learning a foreign language. The entire 
civilized world has been vainly seeking it for several centuries. If we wish 
our youth to learn foreign languages, our parents will have to pay the cost, 
our students will have to furnish the time and the effort, and our teachers 
will have to stop putting their faith in magic methods or devices. We need 
ho new experiments, investigations, studies: we have been indulging in these 
“scholarly pursuits” for many years, and the shelves in our professional 
libraries are bending under the weight of the published “findings.” They 
have been and will be futile as long as the fundamental requirements are not 
met, namely: an adequate amount of time and labor, and competent teach- 
ing. Our youth are made of the same stuff as those of any other cultured 
people. It was mot true to say that they are not as capable linguistically as 
the others, and it is mot true to say that henceforth they will learn faster than 
the others. Our students, wherever they were rightly taught, never learned 
less than others in a corresponding amount of time, and they will not now 
learn in two or three years what it takes others six or seven years to learn. 
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The following conditions will raise the level of attainment in modern 
foreign languages in direct proportion to the extent to which they are met: 


1. Competent teachers. Concretely this means: teachers who have a com- 
plete mastery of the language in all its aspects and branches, who are familiar 
with the life and civilization of the country and, whenever possible, maintain 
contact with its people, and who have had adequate professional training. 

2. A much longer period of instruction than the two years now grudgingly 
allotted in most schools to foreign language study. Two years is too short a 
period of time for an adequate mastery of a language in all its aspects, as is 
amply proved by the fact that in nearly all other countries the length of a 
foreign language course is never less than six years. We need an earlier start 
and concentration on one language by each student until it is relatively 
mastered. Whether the aim be cultural or utilitarian, one language thorough- 
ly learned is infinitely better than a smattering of two or three. 

3. Smaller classes than is ordinarily the case now. Teaching a living lan- 
guage is not essentially different from teaching someone to play the violin: 
it requires much practice under supervision. Progress and excellence are, 
therefore, in reverse proportion to the number of students in the class. The 
ideal number of students per class would be about ten; twenty, however, is 
considered fair; forty is an absurdity. 

4. A lighter teaching load than now prevails in our secondary schools. 
Teaching by oral methods, especially during the first two years, involves a 
far greater strain on the teacher than any other subject. In the words of a 
distinguished English teacher of language and school inspector,*® ‘‘The 
teacher literally has to do the thinking of some 25 students and at every mo- 
ment divine and straighten out the multiple difficulties of each. . . . He also 
has to keep all the time the whole class interested, actively participating.” 
The extra strain of the language teacher is not merely on the voice, but on 
his entire economy. After about four classes, a teacher that is alert and ac- 
tive is ordinarily good for nothing, owing to his utter exhaustion. This, by 
the way, is the main reason why many teachers, among the best trained and 
the most enthusiastic, and who know the value of oral methods, soon fall 
back on less exacting ways of teaching. 

In conclusion I wish to make the following practical observations: The 
utterly unsatisfactory conditions under which foreign languages are taught 
in this country are due to three causes: 1) Languages have been considered 
either as a frill or as a requirement imposed by impractical professors; 2) 
Teachers, and students, have been so used to low standards that they have 
not realized how low these standards really are; 3) The general public has 
been led to believe that insufficient attainments are due to no other cause 
than faulty methods of instruction. However, now that the first and most 
important of these three causes is almost completely out of the way, it 


* Cloudesley Brereton. 
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should not be difficult to eliminate the remaining two. To achieve this result 
teachers should take two steps: First, they should realize themselves that 
our standards are very low, and that these cannot be raised to an adequate 
level by shifts in method; Second, they should inform the students and their 
parents of these facts. They should tell them frankly that this great country, 
which rightly claims to be second to none in so many respects, is second to 
all in competent use of foreign languages, and that this serious disadvantage 
is due exclusively to the fact that the teaching conditions which prevail in 
most of our schools are also second to those of all other civilized countries. 
One single fact should suffice to convince the most skeptical among them, 
namely that the standard length of our language course, two years, is the 
shortest of all that prevail in other civilized countries.‘ 

These two steps should progressively bring about the desired improve- 
ments in language instruction in this country. 


* See The Modern Language Journal, October 1944. (Note on p. 461.) 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!”’ 
““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FuTurRE!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!”’ 





Suggestions for the Practical Teaching of the 
Sounds of Many Languages 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University, New York 


This paper is rather a series of practical observations based upon my expe- 
rience with courses in “‘The World’s Chief Languages” than a set of suggestions 
to those who know the field of practical phonetics far better than I. It was read 
at the Practical Phonetics Section of the Modern Language Association Con- 
vention held December 29, 1944. 


HE courses in question are of the extensive rather than of the intensive 
variety. They were devised primarily to fill the needs of members of the 
Armed Forces who might have occasion to come in contact with many 
languages in both ora] and written form, and of government workers of the 
Censorship Bureau, OWI, OSS, Military and Naval Intelligence and FBI, 
who might be in need of general information about the world’s languages 
and of specific clues for identifying some of the major ones. In a sense, this 
type of course may be described as one in geographic, descriptive, compara- 
tive philology, with both the historical and the physiological aspects of 
linguistics left somewhat in the background. Under the circumstances, it is 
obvious that only a fraction of the content and method of the courses can be 
of direct interest to this group. Yet the entire process will have to be de- 
scribed in order to place the phonetic features in their proper perspective. 
The courses have a threefold aim: to inform the students concerning the 
languages spoken all over the world, where they are spoken, by what peoples 
and by how many speakers; to acquaint the students with the characteris- 
tic features of some thirty languages in their spoken and written forms; and 
to impart some very elementary instruction in the pronunciation, grammat- 
ical structure, and basic vocabulary of seven of the world’s most important 
tongues. The first portion of this program is covered by two or three two- 
hour lectures on linguistic geography and the distribution of tongues and 
speakers throughout the globe. The identification and instruction features 
are integrated within the same method, which calls for the participation of a 
linguistic expert and native speakers; the former presents the language in 
its written form and outlines the main grammatical features, while the lat- 
ter give the class the authentic pronunciation. 

In the case of the major languages (French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, Japanese), a selected group of phrases and expressions 
dealing with the needs of everyday life is taken up first; each phrase is re- 
peatedly pronounced by the native speaker, and the class repeats after him. 
This attunes the student’s ear to the sounds of the language, gives him some 
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idea of the relationship between the spoken form pronounced by the speaker 
and the written form appearing in the textbook, and some indication of the 
structure of the tongue, even before any grammatical discussion is under- 
taken. The linguist then imparts to the class an irreducible minimum of 
basic grammar (the grammar of each tongue has been reduced to some 
twenty pages, which means that exceptions to major rules and the use of 
complicated forms and constructions are all but eliminated). While the 
basic grammar is being explained, however, the native speaker is called 
upon to pronounce for the class all examples cited, and the class repeats each 
example. Time permitting, there is a return to words and phrases, with a 
view to enlarging the student’s vocabulary. Lastly, the native speaker ad- 
dresses the class in his own tongue, reads to them, and occasionally engages 
in extremely elementary conversation with them. 

The method is elastic, and differently applied in the case of each lan- 
guage studied. On one occasion, four native speakers of Italian were found 
among the class members, an Army Major among them; each speaker in 
turn pronounced the words and phrases in his own natural regional accent 
and tone, thus giving the class a basis of differentiation for the Roman, 
Neapolitan, Sicilian, and North Italian accents. When Chinese was being 
studied, the difference between spoken Chinese and Japanese, with which 
the class had previously become acquainted, was taken up; then the native 
informant, a member of the Chung King Ministry of Information, pro- 
nounced words and phrases, with the class imitating. The grammatical 
structure was then discussed, after which the informant taught the class the 
Political Testament of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, with each sentence spoken slowly 
and distinctly and repeated by the class. In the case of French, with which 
practically all class-members were previously acquainted, a lecture in 
French on the sounds of spoken French was given by a French phonetician. 
The Portuguese sessions were conducted with the help of a Lisbonese and a 
Brazilian informant, with the differences between the two pronunciations 
brought out in relief. 

In addition to sessions devoted to specific languages, there are others 
devoted to the comparative study and observation of various language 
groups, such as the Germanic, the Romance, the Slavic, the Ural-Altaic, the 
Semitic. In these sessions speakers of the various languages are ranged be- 
fore the class, and words and expressions are pronounced by them in turn 
in their several tongues, repeated by the class, and compared, to make future 
identification possible. In dealing with the Slavic languages, for instance, 
attention is drawn to the different types of accentuation of Russian, 
Polish, Czech and Serbo-Croatian, to the difference in the clearness and 
length of vowel-sounds, to the difference in the nature of certain con- 
sonants which are obviously of the same origin, like Czech # and Polish rz. 


* * * * * 
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A few remarks concerning native speakers are in order. Both instructor 
and students are often impressed by differences in the pronunciation of 
native speakers which cannot wholly be ascribed to dialectal origin; in the 
case of German, for example, two equally cultured speakers from the same 
area distinguished themselves by three definite features: initial s, which 
one pronounced as [s], the other as [z]: (sieben=[si: ban], [zi: ban]); w, pro- 
nounced as [v] by one, as [w] by the other: (Wasser =[vasar], [wasar]; final 
-ig, pronounced as [ig] by one, as [ik] by the other, with a third possibility, 
[ic], brought out by the instructor (wenig =[wenig], [venik], [veni¢]). Similar 
differences in other languages (Italian cosa=[kosa], [koza]; Spanish cielo 
=[8jelo], [sjelo]; Spanish Jos libros=[los li: bros], [loh li: broh]; Russian 
jPpYr=([dru:g], [dru:k]), seem to point to some measure of unreliability 
in the case of the more obscure and less standardized languages, and this 
leads in turn to the conclusion that the infallibility of the native informant 
method is to be taken with a grain of salt. 

When we go on to definite dialectal features in native informants, our 
difficulties are increased. Here we have such phenomena as the [ste‘ on], 
[spi:lon] for [{te:an], [Spi:lon] (stehen, spielen) of the German North Sea 
coastal area; the softening of Dutch gutturals in Flemish; the pronuncia- 
tion of Polish ? as lateral / in some sections, as w in others; the Lisbonese 
[sida:da] vs. the Carioca [sida:d3i] (cidade); the open [9] before s in some 
eastern French speakers: (ro: z] for [ro:z] (rose); the tendency of some south- 
ern Italian speakers to voice surd plosives after nasals and liquids ([vendo] 
for [vento]). Along with this, there are differences of pitch and intonation. 
In the case of the better-known languages, these difficulties are practically 
solved by pointing out the variations which are definitely dialectal and 
instructing the students to select that dialectal variant which best suits 
their own needs (the Carioca of Brazil rather than the Lisbonese of Portugal, 
for instance). In the case of other well-known languages in which a standard 
national form is in existence, like French, the students may be instructed to 
imitate the speaker who more closely approaches that more or less ideal 
standard. Here again, our observation leads to a suspicion that in the case 
of the more obscure and less standardized tongues with numerous dialectal 
varieties a good deal of confusion may arise from the native informant 
method; an example of this appears in Chinese, where the name of the 
temporary capital appears in the pronunciation of Peking in the form 
[\t§un\t§in], but in the speech of a native of the city itself as [\tsun\t‘iy]. 

Cultural differences in speakers are of considerable importance. In our 
classes, care is invariably exercised to select fairly cultured speakers whose 
pronunciation, intonation and syntax will not be such as to arouse contempt, 
ridicule or misunderstanding. To cite an example from American English, 
it may be true that the lingo of the jive joint is current among a certain ele- 
ment of the population, but it seems more desirable, for the practical pur- 
pose of communicating with all classes of Americans, to acquire the brand 
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of Lastly, the speaker’s vocal equipment is of importance. Of two Danish 
the speakers used in the same session, one had a clear, sonorous voice reaching 
a to the far corners of the classroom, the other mumbled in an indistinct 
ich semi-whisper. Obviously, the former was of far greater use for the purpose 
FO on hand. It is to be remarked that in the case of some of the Army records 
nal used for linguistic instructional purposes, the speakers’ voices are quite in- 
ty, distinct because they lack resonance, with the result that the learners are 
lar thrown back upon the transcription in the booklets. 
a * * * * &* 

ity From the standpoint of instructional method, the ear seems by far the 
his best tool. In a practical course of this kind, there is little opportunity for de- 
int tailed lecturing about the vocal organs and the production of various sounds, 
But even if there were, it is extremely doubtful, to the writer at least, wheth- 

yur er such instruction could ever prove as satisfactory as the actual process of 
Nj, repetition, listening and imitation, which is, after all, the natural process by 
sea which one learns one’s native tongue. In some cases, it is worth while to de- 
la- scribe, in very non-technical language, the point of articulation of a foreign 
ese sound, as when the students are told that in the production of a French or 
me Italian dental they are to place the tip of the tongue against the back of the 
th- upper teeth, not against the gum as in English. Some non-technical descrip- 
Ja] tion of the position of the vocal organs is also attempted in the case of ex- 
on, tremely unfamiliar sounds, such as the apical s of Castilian and Greek, the 
lly emphatic consonants of Arabic, the v and ui of Dutch, the 4, ¢ of Rouma- 
nd nian, the bI of Russian. But generally speaking, there is no substitute for the . 
its human ear. 

al, The method of lecturing followed is of the inductive variety. After the 
rd students have repeated by ear, to the best of their ability, the words and 
to phrases pronounced by the speaker, they are asked to analyze the sounds 
eal they have heard. Do the vowel-sounds in the language under consideration 
Se have quantity distinctions, or are they approximately of equal length? Are 
tal the unstressed vowels clear or indistinct? Is there a marked difference be- 
nt tween the same vowel when stressed and when unstressed? Which vowel 
he sounds in the language are unfamiliar? Similar questions are asked about the 
rm consonant sounds, the stress, the intonation. Then there is a concentration 
p). upon those sounds which have no English counterpart. Such elements as 
ur tone in Chinese, pitch in Swedish and Serbo-Croatian, are called to the 
se students’ attention for imitation. 
at, The relation between the sounds of the language and its alphabetic no- 
h, tation is pointed out immediately. For languages which use the Roman or 
le- similar alphabets (Greek, Cyrillic, Gothic), the actual written form of the 


Lr words and expressions pronounced is before the student’s eyes. On the one 
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hand, the purpose of the courses is to endow the student with some immedi- 
ate familiarity with the languages in both oral and written form. On the 
other hand, the writer does not believe that any useful purpose is served by 
putting off the written tongue, which is often as important for practical 
purposes as the spoken language. Above all, the writer does not believe in 
English-language transcriptions like ‘“‘lay veal’ for French les villes, or ‘‘key 
air owe bay bear” for Spanish quiero beber, which serve only to confirm the 
student in his English-language habits. Neither does he have any faith in 
phonemic transcriptions which merge two dissimilar sounds like French [e] 
and [e] in one symbol. International Phonetic Alphabet transcriptions would 
be of use, but for the purpose on hand some 100 characters would have to be 
learned, and obviously that would not be practical in these courses. 

Transcriptions of the sort appearing in standard grammars are used for 
languages with complicated systems of writing, like Chinese, Japanese, 
Arabic and Malay. These traditional transcriptions, while satisfactory in 
spots, do not always give the best possible indication of the sound, and it is 
to be hoped that the work at present going on in the field of Oriental lan- 
guages will lead to the creation of a more satisfactory transcription system. 

In conclusion, these observations may be summed up as follows: 

1. Native informants are of definite use in language work, particularly 
for the less-known languages. Special care must be taken, however, to select 
good, clear-voiced, cultured informants, having as little in the way of dia- 
lectal and slang features as possible. 

2. There is no substitute for the human ear in the acquisition of the 
sounds of foreign tongues. 

3. The description of foreign sounds in terms of complicated linguistic 
terminology is to be used very sparingly in practical courses. 

4. In the case of languages using a not too complicated system of writ- 
ing, it is desirable that the written form of the language be made immediately 
accessible to adult, intelligent students with a previous linguistic back- 
ground. 

5. In the case of these better-known languages, transcriptions are super- 
fluous, and may even be harmful, since they confuse the student by estab- 
lishing a triple relation (sound-transcription-written form) in the place of 
the ordinary double relation (sound-written form); while in the case of 
anglicized transcriptions they serve only to confirm the student in his 
English-language habits. 

6. In the case of languages with difficult systems of writing, the need of 
a new and more scientific system of transcription is evident. 





Reviving a Dying Language 


Tuomas W. SHEEHAN 
Niagara University, New York 


Ep1tor’s Nore: The Irish experiment in reestablishing the Gaelic language in the Re- 
public of Eire offers many valuable hints and suggestions for our modern language teachers. 


A*® ESSENTIAL part of the educational aim of the Irish Government as 
announced in 1922 was ‘the strengthening of the national fibre by giv- 
ing the language, history, music and tradition of Ireland their natural place 
in the life of Irish Schools.” The foundation for the attainment of this aim is, 
of course, the teaching of the language. As most teachers knew little or 
nothing of the Irish language, it was necessary to teach the teachers. 

In the summers from 1922 to 1929 classes in Irish were held under the 
direct supervision of the newly-formed Department of Education. Teachers 
under forty-five years of age were required to attend these sessions. Teach- 
ers over this age were “eligible” to attend the courses and were “expected” 
to do so unless prevented by special circumstances. Examinations were held 
under the direct administration of the Department and not of the professors 
in charge of the courses. The highest attendance was 14,000 in 1923 and the 
lowest was 5,879 in 1928. After seven summers, it was felt that ample time 
had been given to teachers for acquiring the language. Those below the 
Department’s standards were urged to study at the new Irish colleges or 
spend vacations in the Irish-speaking districts. 

The entire cost of instruction, including cost of travelling to teachers 
living six or more miles from the nearest centres, was borne by the Depart- 
ment of Education. The State expenditures varied from approximately 
$290,000 in 1922 to $125,000 in later years. This was a huge expenditure by 
a small and poor state and indicates the whole-hearted manner in which 
this problem was approached by the Irish Government. 

The task begun by Irish leaders and scholars is a prodigious one. Text 
books in all school subjects in the Irish language had to be prepared. The 
aim is to make the Irish language the basic language of the school. Irish is 
to be studied not simply as a subject, but the ultimate aim is to use it as the 
medium of instruction in all teaching. English is to be a secondary language 
with a position similar to that of French, German or Spanish. To attain this 
goal will require several decades. 

What has already been accomplished? By June 1942 sixty-seven per cent 
of the primary teachers held the bilingual or higher certificates. In the sec- 
ondary schools sixty-four per cent of the total number of pupils enrolled 
were receiving all or part of the instruction through the medium of the Irish 
language. 

Forces operating against the use of the Irish language are many. In some 
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schools, even though the teachers have the bilingual certificates, the Eng- 
lish-speaking life of the home does much to nullify the work of the school in 
its attempt to vitalize the language. 

The Department of Education does not have the power to transfer 
teachers. If teachers of high qualifications in Irish could be placed in the 
same school buildings, the work would have a higher degree of continuity 
and hence more vitality. 

Geography plays a part. The curve based on location and indicating the 
number of teachers qualified to teach through the medium of Irish is very 
irregular. Numerous villages in the western part of Ireland have only ten to 
fifteen per cent of the teachers uncertified; while in some school systems in 
the East, fifty per cent of the teachers are without certificates. 

Even in many districts considered intensely Irish-speaking, only the 
older folks speak the language, and as they die the language disappears. 
Many parents in such districts do not see any economic advantage in having 
their children speak Irish. From an economic point of view the speaking of 
Irish has become associated, in the thinking of many, with persons in poor 
living conditions. Under present business conditions the advantage of using 
clear and concise English is readily realized. 

In an attempt to change this attitude, the Department of Education 
has offered a bonus of $10 a year to the parent or guardian of each child in 
attendance at a primary school in the Irish speaking areas between the 
ages of six and fourteen years, ‘“‘where the Department is satisfied that Irish 
is the language of the child’s home and that the child, in consequence, speaks 
Irish naturally and fluently.” 

As in several sections of the United States, many secondary schools are 
considered ‘‘sacred territory.”’ As a result, progress has been slow but 
steady. Extra compensation is given in some secondary schools for teaching 
through the medium of Irish. If pupils fail in the Department’s examina- 
tions in Irish, financial aid to that school is reduced. Shields are awarded for 
the most effective use of Irish as a medium of instruction and gold prizes 
given for the best compositions in the Irish language. No effort is spared to 
preserve and strengthen Irish as the living speech. 

Life outside the school does not make many demands for the use of 
Irish. True, on the Irish coins the harp takes the place of the British king. 
Irish bank notes are printed in Irish as well as in English. All public signs 
are in the two languages. To understand intelligently the news of the Irish 
Parliament, one should know a few words in Irish. Along the west coast 
there remain some sections in which English is not understood. The writer 
in 1938 heard a teacher in one such area question a boy in Irish to determine 
if he understood the English text. And yet one finds in Galway, the capital 
of the most Gaelic region, many inhabitants who cannot understand the 
Irish language. 
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Until the Irish language becomes the language of the homes, of business, 
and of leisure activities, in fact, until it permeates all phases of the lives of 
the people, the teaching of Irish in the schools will be handicapped. Great 
gains have been made in twenty years; the leadership is looking into the 
future with optimism and faith. While there have been requests by a minor- 
ity in the Irish Parliament for an investigation of the present system in the 
schools, school appropriations have been passed with comparatively slight 
opposition, for the vast numbers of Irish people believe in the attitude of the 
government and willingly pay the increased cost in a firm conviction that it 
is a sound investment in the Motherland. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 


““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDsS!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 





Broadcasting Foreign- Language Lessons by 


American Universities and Colleges 


CARROLL ATKINSON 
Director, McLucas-Nelson and Associated Memorial Libraries 


IME alone will tell whether Americans learned from war the grim 

necessity of knowing other languages besides their own. Military au- 
thorities soon discovered, for example, that people in this nation, who could 
speak Japanese, were at a premium; they were badly needed to communi- 
cate with the enemy in prison camps, in war maneuvers, and especially in 
the necessary espionage work. Certainly, the rather widespread knowledge 
of English as gained by Japanese students in our colleges gave the enemy 
a great advantage over us at the beginning of hostilities when things were 
going badly against this nation. 

In the earlier days of broadcasting, the radio was not so definitely the 
commercial business that it is today. In fact, for some time, education seri- 
ously competed with entertainment for the air waves. However, there 
were dollar-and-cent profits to be derived from entertainment while educa- 
tional broadcasting required money to keep itself going . . . so the result 
was inevitable. Radio today is almost entirely a commercial adventure, with 
its educational features still important but distinctly secondary. Big-time 
business has gained almost a complete victory over cultural development. 

However, it is historically interesting to note those efforts that have 
been made to direct language instruction to the classroom.’ Other colleges 
and universities have broadcast foreign-language programs such as church 
sermons and dramatic offerings, but the records show that only six institu- 
tions of higher education have prepared French lessons to be sent via 
radio into the classroom; six have also broadcast Spanish lessons; four have 
offered radio instruction in German, and Italian lessons were attempted 
but once. 

To the University of Connecticut belongs the honor of initiating the first 
foreign-language broadcast to the classroom, and also the distinction of re- 
maining the longest time on the air with this type of program. The institu- 
tion was then officially known as the Connecticut Agricultural College 
(later Connecticut State College), and for nearly thirteen years (1923-36) it 
owned and operated its own radio station. Beginning in 1926, French pro- 
nunciation lessons were broadcast by Professor Arsene Croteau, and were 
continued over a Hartford commercial station after the campus station was 


1 This is the first of three articles presenting these attempts to broadcast French, Spanish, 
German, and other languages to the classroom. The efforts of American universities and col- 
leges are first examined. The full detailed story is given in Dr. Atkinson’s Broadcasting to the 
Classroom by Universities and Colleges (Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1942). 
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relinquished. Lesson sheets covering a month’s work were issued free as an 
aid in instruction, and in 1938 there was begun over the air an annual French 
pronunciation contest. 

Ohio State University, over its own station, first offered Spanish lessons 
in 1929, three evenings a week, using a new technique that was worked out 
to simplify the work sufficiently so that radio listeners might profit from the 
instruction. The following year both French and Spanish were offered during 
morning hours so that the instruction could be used in high school classes. 
At one time, briefly, Italian was also offered. 

The State University of Iowa, in 1930, broadcast a French course es- 
pecially for high schools and junior colleges. Four years later, elementary 
French, Spanish, and German lessons were being offered to the classrooms 
within the listening area of the institution’s own radio station. A survey 
showed the surprising fact that a large percentage of the listeners were adults. 
These seemed to appreciate the lessons more than did the children. 

Oregon State College, with the broadcasting station operated for the 
Oregon System of Higher Education located on its campus, in 1934, began 
to offer Spanish lessons to school children. German was added the following 
year. This was part of what was known as the ““KOAC School of the Air.” 

The University of New Mexico began broadcasting Spanish lessons 
over powerful 50,000-watt commercial station KOB in 1934, and continued 
until the outbreak of the war. This work was carried on by Professor F. M. 
Kercheville, head of the Modern Language Department and general adviser 
of the School of Inter-American Affairs. Known as the “Spanish School of 
the Air,” it was a weekly evening program that developed a classroom audi- 
ence among institutions that held their sessions regularly in the evenings or 
for the purpose of receiving this radio instruction. It was a program service 
intended to meet the needs of a state population that is largely Mexican and 
Spanish. 

In 1935, Michigan State College, operating its own station, broadcast 
French, German, and Spanish lessons to the classrooms of nearby schools. 
This development was short-lived as the station management discovered 
that its time and effort could be better used for the broadcasting of other 
information more in line with the aims of the institution. 

In 1936, the University of Kansas, operating its own station, broadcast 
special drills in pronunciation and the basic grammatical rules of French, 
Spanish, and German languages. These programs were designed to inform 
the listeners about the cultures and historical backgrounds of each group 
being studied. Faculty members did the broadcasting. 

In summing up this work, it can be said that nothing very startling or 
revolutionary has been accomplished although some very good work has 
been done. This type of broadcasting has been largely limited to those insti- 
tutions which own and operate their own radio stations . . . and there are 
only thirty of these in active operation today 7 «hough 123 American uni- 
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versities and colleges, at one time or another, have held licenses to operate 
standard broadcasting stations. The fact is indisputable that when a foreign- 
language program is on the air, regardless of its purpose, a large majority of 
listeners tune out the station with varying degrees of disgust. 

Yet there are definite values to radio instruction for those who listen 
regularly and pay close attention to what is being said. Perhaps the newly 
authorized frequency-modulation broadcasting stations, if reserved for edu- 
cational and public-service purposes, may be the answer. The University 
of Kentucky, for example, with no previous experience in broadcasting 
foreign-language programs to the classroom, has this definitely in mind as 
one of its post-war services. And there are several others thinking along 
similar lines. 


‘““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 


‘FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘Arr AGE’!”’ 





Speaking with Tongues 


ALFRED ADLER 
Northland College, Ashland, Wisconsin 


“... and they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit and began to say 
in foreign languages. .. .”’ (Acts 11, 4) 
(A New Testament challenge to those who teach foreign languages.) 


(Author’s summary.—It so happens that our experience with the Language Classes in the 
A.S.T.P. can be strikingly phrased in terms of the New Testament. The implications of this 
experience for civilian teachers tend towards the practice of Speaking, yes, but with Love and 
Understanding for the people whose languages we teach.) 


F THERE was ever a time to feel humble and cheerful in a biblical vein, 

this seems the time for those who teach and learn foreign languages— 
humble because we realize we have been a little narrow ehen, paraphrasing 
Hamlet, we decided, around 1936, that ‘‘the rest is—silent reading,” cheer- 
ful as we witness the trainees of the Language Classes in the A.S.T.P., 
thousands of our admirable young men, beginning to speak the Good News 
in the languages of the enslaved people. 

An old story has been reenacted. Applying the words in the Acts of the 
Apostles (11, 4-11) to a new situation, and substituting Italians, Frenchmen 
and Germans to the Parthians, Medes, Elamites and other tribes mentioned 
in the Bible, we may say: “‘. . . the crowd gathered in great excitement, be- 
cause each one heard them speaking in his own language. They were per- 
fectly amazed and said in their astonishment, ‘Are not all these men who are 
speaking Americans?! Then how is it that each of us hears his own native 
tongue? Italians, Frenchmen, Germans—-we all hear them #¢e// in our native 
tongues the mighty deeds of God’.’”” 

Speaking with Tongues! A large wave of general interest in foreign 
languages is swelling in the wake. In trivial terms: Modern Language en- 
rollments are increasing, many Language departments are modifying their 
prewar objectives and methods, in varying degrees the emphasis of the 
Army program on speaking is being carried over into civilian teaching. 

Speaking with Tongues, the reenacted miracle of the days of the Apostles 
has not failed to fill the heart of many teachers with new confidence. And 
tightly so. It has been a great lesson, but our vision must not be clouded to 
seeing it in all its greatness. 

There are signs on the wall that for some the lesson consists in little be- 
sides a new promise of speed. Speed is the new fascination in speech, but a 


’ The Bible says: Galileans. 
? American version by E. J. Goodspeed in The Goodspeed Parallel New Testament (Chicago, 
1943), p. 275. 
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very old one indeed, in a country so ready to hail its triumph in almost any 
form, and almost as an end in itself. Useful and popular as the many speedy 
courses in “‘basic” and “advanced” “‘conversation” are, the inspiring mes- 
sage is not all in speedy speaking. 

There is no such thing as speedy speaking proficiency ina social vacu- 
um. We cannot speak but to somebody. From the very beginning, our de- 
sire to express ourselves must carry with it a clear vision of the kind of peo- 
ple with whom we desire to communicate. Speaking with Tongues must not 
degenerate into Speaking for the Sake of Speaking. 

It is interesting, to say the least, that the Bible is not without a striking 
warning in that respect. In First Corinthians, St. Paul discusses the great 
problem in early Christian worship: ecstatic speaking. This phenomenon 
‘was disturbing the Corinthian meetings. When one brother under great 
religious excitement broke out into an unintelligible babble, others were 
almost sure to follow his example. The result was bedlam; a stranger coming 
in would have said that they were mad.’ St. Paul says to them: “‘I will show 
you a far better way. If I can speak the languages of men and even of angels, 
but have no love, I am only a noisy gong or a clashing cymbal.’’* In Good- 
speed’s interpretation: ‘‘... here Paul has worked out nothing less than the 
principle of Christian courtesy—one of Christianity’s chief endowments. In 
the light of that principle even ecstatic speakers will first consider whether 
their meaningless speaking is going to be helpful... .”* 

Let us not accept one part of the message, but the whole message! The 
Army did not aim at speaking proficiency only, as an end in itself. The pri- 
mary aim was to enable soldiers to help people. Speedy help, not speedy 
talk! “Love,” says St. Paul—and those who have seen in Norman Rock- 
well’s patriotic calendar: The American Way, an American soldier feeding 
a war orphan (a little French girl one might say), will not find it sentimental 
to agree that one of the hardboiled Army’s hardboiled objectives for the 
A.S.T.P. trainees was: “Speaking with Love.” 

Will civilian teachers accept this “sentimental” part of the message, or 
will we reject it as “irrelevant” to our “‘techniques?” 

Can we afford to accept this part of the message? It is true that, in the 
Language Classes of the A.S.T.P., a trained staff of sociologists, economists, 
political scientists, natives and others, helped right along to train the men 
to “speak with love’ to the enslaved people. (If considered an unprofes- 
sional term, “love” may be called “understanding” or “area study.”) 
Civilian teachers must do without such expert help. 

Understanding? Love? What does that mean, concretely, in the work of 
a Language Class? And more specifically (and painfully): What does that 
mean on the elementary level of Language Classes where teacher and pupil, 


3 E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament (Chicago, 1937), on p. 47. 
‘TI Cor. xim, 1. 
5 Goodspeed, op. cit., 52-53. 
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fumbling in a thicket of elementary difficulties, find themselves reduced to 
dealing with the people as revealed in simplified stories, German, French, 
Spanish, etc., dimmed, toned down, and by slow motion, in “Graded 
Readers” and “Simplified,” “Abridged” forms, very much below the level 
on which students in College and even in High School are accustomed to 
communicate with people? 

Simply phrased, the stories must not, however, be disposed of with an equally 
sim ple inter pretation. 

This is the challenge. In civilian classes we do not have the A.S.T.P.’s 
resources of separate subsidiary courses in sociology and related sciences. 
The problem is therefore stated as follows: Is it possible to use the intel- 
lectually immature Reading Material of elementary Language Classes for 
the purpose of mature interpretation, that is, for the purpose of creating 
sympathetic understanding of the foreign people whose languages are being 
studied? Is it possible to do this without giving the interpretation in the 
form of time-consuming lecturing digressions in English? On the other hand, 
is it possible to convey the interpretation without the attempt to use the 
Foreign Language on a level which the beginners cannot be expected to 
understand? Is it possible to use the interpretation for the strictly technical 
purpose of developing the desire to read the simple texts more intensely 
(developing proficiency of comprehension)? Is it possible to convey the 
interpretation in such a way that precious class time is not lost by it but 
gained by it for conversation, not conversation in a social vacuum, but 
motivated by the sympathetic and mature understanding of the people as 
they reveal themselves in ever so mutilated stories? 

Speaking with Tongues was not for “advanced” students only. It was 
for very “elementary” students when it took place for the first time. It was 
done with Love. Today, we have witnessed it reenacted. It is a great chal- 
lenge, the greatest we have ever been challenged by. Let’s do the confining 
labor needed to teach elementary students to speak with tongues of love. 
But let’s not teach them to babble. Let’s heed the challenge and also this 
other one: ‘Brothers, you must not be children mentally.’ 


®T Cor. xiv, 20. 
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Afternoon of a Faun 


(SYNOPTIC BOOK) 


EMILE CAILLIET 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ep1tor’s Note:—Dr. Cailliet has prepared a “movie version’”’ of The Afternoon of a Faun, 
Although no footnote accompanies Dr. Cailliet’s “Synoptic Book,” each and every word of the same 
is backed up by a solid and well-documented inquiry. In 1936, on the occasion of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Symbolistic Movement in France, Dr. Cailliet published a work entitled 
Symbolisme et Ames primitives, which Fortunat Strowski in Le Quotidien called “the most 
important contribution on symbolism made during these celebrations.” In this book Dr. Cailliet 
suggested that Mallarmé’s tremendous ambition in art could only be realized to-day with the re- 
sources of motion, color, and sound. In the matter of “color,” he studied the problem for months 
with the California painter Millard Sheets, who had designed several important sets for the motion 
pictures. Then Dr. Cailliet had four long interviews with Leopold Stokowski in the studios of Holly- 
wood on the musical aspect of this project. He carried on his inquiry in San Francisco where he 
consulted the French conductor Pierre Monteux, one of the outstanding promoters of the Ballet 
Russe. In that city’s “Théétre d’Art,” Dr. Cailliet produced with a cast headed and directed by 
André Ferrier a tentative version of Mallarmé’s vision, while still documenting his subject. 

In the meantime seventy letters written by Mallarmé to his friend and confidant, the poet 
Cazalis (Jean Lahor) had been lent by Jean Vignaud to Gabriel Faure. Scholars were henceforth 
in a position to follow the evolution of Mallarmé’s inner life after May 24, 1862. It is with all this 
information at hand that Dr. Cailliet now endeavors to restore for us Mallarmé’s splendid ambition 
d’art total. 


FOREWORD 


HE art-loving public has long been familiar with the music of enchant- 

ment created by Claude Debussy, under the inspiration of A prés-midi 
d’un Faune, the idyllic fantasia of France’s symbolistic poet, Stéphane 
Mallarmé. This music has not only been rendered hundreds of times by 
great orchestras and interpreted by numberless artists, it has also been 
given ballet renderings, especially by Russian dancers. But heretofore no 
rendering has been given which genuinely interprets the conception of the 
poet in its wedded relation to the music of his fellow-countryman in the full 
sense of its pictorial and literary interpretations united into a single expres- 
sion (art total). It is this which is here undertaken, through the united efforts 
of musician, artist, and scholar. 

Debussy’s Prelude is intimately familiar to us. But let us not too readily 
assume that this familiarity is all, or that we have yet penetrated to the core 
of Debussy’s own understanding of it. For we must remember that De- 
bussy’s music is the child. of the wedding of his own genius with that of a 
poet whose inspiration gave to him his own imagination’s offspring. Before 
we can fully comprehend Debussy we must also know Mallarmé; before we 
can participate in the musician’s symbolism we must read the poet’s. 

The faun of Mallarmé and Debussy, of course, is the classical woodland 
divinity, half satyr, half Puck or Oberon, and certainly with more than 4 
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dash of animal distemper and wildness. As the ancients pictured him, he is 
a lithe, leering figure, hairy and horned, torso of a man, legs and hooves of 
a goat, a Roman mythical Pan. He watches over the herds and especially 
over the droves of goats that feed in forest glades; he wanders up hill and 
down dale, always alert for the nymphs who like himself haunt the wood- 
lands; and with flute and syrinx he lords it over the creatures of the wild 
or with his woodwind magic leads them in their mad dances. 

And now let us come to the main idea underlying the music of Debussy. 
Delightful and musically perfect as it is, it is yet only one and a partial 
aspect of a superb ambition of art. This arose in the mind of the already men- 
tioned friend and compatriot of Debussy, the French poet Stéphane 
Mallarmé. 

As a young man of twenty-three, Mallarmé, who was to become the 
master of French symbolism—its inspiration in painting and music as in 
letters, for a time taught English at the Lycée of Tournon, a small town on 
the river Rhdéne. Penniless, in poor health, in a dreary lodging, the instructor 
had to struggle against unruly students and a painful elaboration of his 
poems. In October 1865, however, he moved into a delightful house “leaning 
over the beloved river,” as he puts it. For a time he had the illusion of re- 
covered health. He was cured of spleen, and inspiration became easier. 
From the beginning of May he had been haunted by ‘“‘a faun.” Here he 
was, in the midst of the world of nature under the sun of the Midi, a region 
still alive with the pagan spirit of the old Mediterranean lands. Such an 
atmosphere is it, as gave form and color to the imagination of Greece and 
Rome, and peopled their countrysides with the immortals of field and 
woodland. 

In such a setting the sensitive mind of the young poet turned again, 
and with a new understanding, to a dramatic piece, Diane au bois, composed 
by his friend, Théodore de Banville. In this play a mocking satyr is in love 
with two nymphs, maidens of Diana’s suite of huntress spirits. Being unable 
to choose between the two, this satyr wishes to be loved by both, as he is in 
love with both—a desperate situation, as you will agree! 

Along with this image derived from Banville was another which lingered 
in the imagination of Mallarmé—for he was equally haunted by images 
drawn from a painting by Francois Boucher which he had seen in London. 
“Pan et Syrinx”’ it was called, and it represented the divine Pan (Grecian 
faun, you know) leaning over a spring and gazing with ardent emotion at 
two nymphs, a white and a pink, like form and flesh, mutually enlaced in 
the leafy shadow near a pool of mirroring water. It is a theme actually very 
Close to one from a certain famous Greek vase which has come down to us 
from antiquity. 

These clear and voluptuous visions, under the influence of a classic 
clime, spontaneously reshaped themselves in the dreams of this young 
poet of genius. They lived with him, grew with him, haunted him like 
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old music. Had he wished they would not have been dispelled. And it was 
from them that, in 1876, he finally formed his masterpiece, A prés-midi d’un 
Faune, edited with vignettes by Manet. 

Mallarmé had first conceived the piece as a drama (suggested, no doubt, 
by the dramatic form of Banville’s poem), but the stage facilities of his day 
were too factual, too material. He felt that the subject demanded another, 
a more ethereal presentation, at least more dreamlike; and so he turned, 
no doubt with a sigh for some necessary losses, to the more ideal realm of 
pure poetry. Had he lived in our day, and understood to the full the capaci- 
ties of filmland art, can we doubt that this would have been his chosen 
medium? It is difficult to imagine another choice. 

For Mallarmé the ideal poem was a danseuse, a ballerine. His A pres- 
midi d’un Faune, then, should have been a symphony of form and sound and 
color and movement with an undying music for atmosphere. That this was 
in his mind is evidenced by the fact that over and over again he came back 
to his original idea of a stage-setting. In 1891 he announced a new and final 
edition of the poem with notes and indications for reading for the stage. It 
was @ part of this wider and more ambitious scheme that caused Debussy 
in 1894 to compose his music, we repeat: a piece created as a part only of 
another and more inclusive conception of art. But at the time the resources 
of presentation were still too limited for the full performance in the poet’s 
own conception. And so it is that down to our own day, poem and music 
have won their independent way as diverse works. 

Nowadays the situation is changed beyond imagination. The resources 
of art have been immeasurably extended by the creation of filmland. To 
form has been added motion; to motion color; to color the subtle enchant- 
ment of sound; poetic speech is synchronized with all of these. A new epoch, 
a fresh epoch of art is opened, and what Mallarmé dreamed of more than 
half a century ago can be realized in the everydays of the silver screen, the 
eye of the artist, the ear of the musician, and thought of the poem, all com- 
bining to fulfill the beauty of that first vision. And now we approach the 
work of art in its fulfillment of the three arts combined, in which the magic 
of music renders the magic of a poet’s dream as seen in the artist’s vision 
of an old yet ever-new enchantment. Listen! We are translated out of time 
and space into the no-man’s land of imagination, whose streams flow with 
music, whose flowers bloom with fantasy. ... 


AFTERNOON OF A FAUN. SCREEN PROGRAM 


Part 1: The Sleep of the Faun 


To the accompaniment of music chiefly made up of nature sounds: pur- 
ling of water, zephyrs rustling the foliage, singing of birds, the rhythm of 
the woodpecker’s strokes, the FAUN is shown asleep in the midst of a rich 
Sicilian vegetation. He is one with his surroundings: his horns interlace 
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with the branchings of the brush, his animal legs seem to be prolonged into 
twining roots; a noonday light, splotched by leafy shadows falls upon the 
hairy chest and upper torso of the sleeping faun, while upon him float the 
wraiths of his dream—luscious forms, pink and white, appearing to mingle 
gauze-like with the rays of the luminous noontide. 

Distantly, beyond a gleam of calm waters, the silhouette of Aetna, 
lazily fuming from the crater, emerges from and is lost again in the vaporous 
heat-damp. 

Once more close up, the FAUN stirs in his sleep; his dream-visions be- 
come clearer, more definitely embodied. NAIADS float in the waters; two 
NYMPHS emerge into form, one slight, rosy, mockingly coquettish, the 
other tall, white, statuesque. Then NYMPHS in myriads, out of the groves, 
carried on clouds, approaching, receding. Phrases of DEBUSSY’S MUSIC 
seem to carry the visions, glowing as the visionary shapes seem to glow, 
dimming as they dim in the distances, obscured in the noonday haze. 

Gradually the movements of NYMPHS and NAIADS take shape, as if 
commanded by the clarifying notes of the music. It isa BALLET OF PAN, 
seen as in dream, and in it the likeness of the FAUN himself appears, half- 
terrifying, half-comic—commanding, frightening, conquering, passionate, 
deceived. He is the feared and yet beloved, in the midst of the undulating 
beauties, rose and white, throbbing to nature’s enchantments. ... (This 
Ballet of Pan is indeed in the spirit of Debussy’s vision and I see great possi- 
bilities in this idea: dance, music, choirs, lines, even color would make of it a 
most spectacular event.) 

The MUSIC fades into a reminiscence, and with its recessions the 
nymphan throng recedes vaporously, and is gone. But two original embodi- 
ments, a WHITE NYMPH and a ROSY one, persistently remain. For a 
moment they are seen, enlaced, in the play of light and leafy shadow, be- 
side a mirroring pool of lucent water—lingering ere they too disappear. 
And once more the sleeping FAUN is disclosed in the drowsy heat of a 
Sicilian noonday. 


Part 2: The Awakening of the Faun 


The slow awakening of the FAUN implies a progressive breaking with 
the surrounding nature, as his sleep had indicated his absorption into it. 
He opens his eyes, yawns, looks sleepily toward his hairy legs and goatish 
hooves half lost in the writhing roots and branches. He stirs; he twitches a 
leg, as if to make sure that it is not a member of the tree whose gnarly root 
it touches. He moves his arms; he shakes his curving horns free from the 
entwining vegetation. He is as one dispelling a clinging world of dream— 
evident effort at impossible concentration. Wraiths of his vision return to 
haunt him, but finally the last pale fragments of his dream are gone, and 
the nature about him becomes defined and real. He is aroused, alert. 

His first impression is one of loss, disruption, solitude. He stretches him- 
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self, scratches his head, seems about to succumb once more—as if still mas- 
tered by his dream. Were they visions? The FAUN is in doubt. . . . But the 
MUSIC has lost its melodic phrasing; it lingers only as sounds of nature, as 
at the beginning. The FAUN is awake. 


Part 3: Vain Struggle to Recover the Dream 


Be it the effect of his prolonged sleep or the natural expression of his 
animality the FAUN does not succeed in precisely recalling his dream. In 
his obscured soul two vague forms seem to find focus, passing like woodland 
shadows. One is of the WHITE NYMPH, cold, fair, blue-eyed, statuesque; 
the other is warm, undulating, rosy-hued, full of sighs and vague petitions. 
... It is like a contrast of the cool waters, where he touches their quiet 
surface, and the warm stroking of his own fleecy covering. 

His eye falls upon his reedy flute, then wanders afar to the vast expanse 
of the calm bay seen beyond the trees, and the straight line of its watery 
horizon. There is a thin cloud of vapor losing itself in the blue of the sky— 
symbol of inspiration returning into its heaven. The two bewitching forms 
are dissipated under the ardent flow of the sun. 


Part 4: Vision Born of the Flute 


Resolute at last, plan-inspired and determined, the FAUN perceives his 
course: in the magic of music he will re-create his vision! He takes up his 
flute, ready to play.... 

(At this point comes the beginning of DEBUSSY’S PRELUDE, now to 
be given in full.) 

In the quiet landscape, beneath the blazing sun, the water stirs and 
sparkles; nature becomes alert, alive; it is aroused, as if accomplice to the 
experience; it becomes participant in the consciousness of the FAUN, 
dream-like yet more than dream-like; now its saps are as ichors of the gods. 
The FAUN seems to see himself severing reeds, forming them into flutes 
(the orchestra is now reverting to the principal theme); and as he does so, 
he is caught by a glimpse of undulating forms near the pool—dull gold in 
its frame of shining verdure, which a rich vine serves to define. . . . 

The gleaming forms seem to flee. Are they swans? No! they are NAIADS! 
They plunge into the waters, while ripples of gold spread in widening rings 
over the surface of the gleaming waters (the harp). Motionless in a sheet of 
red and yellow light, the FAUN arises, erect, like some exotic tiger-lily— 
one startled gesture of bashment.... 


Part 5: Again He Seeks the Dream-Nymphs 


Puzzled the FAUN turns back upon himself, his own body. It is as al- 
ways—but no! here on the chest a wound, a spot of blood! From what keen 
tooth? Perchance from a kiss! Or the flute itself, unnoted wounding... ? 
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He remembers how in his dream he was up hill and down dale with his 
nymphs—the Ballet of Pan!... 

But again the dreamy reminiscence is aroused only to fade, leaving the 
clear still line of the noonday horizon—solitude! emptiness! vanity! vanity, 
vanity!... He gathers from the vine a gleaming cluster—grapes surely! 
a vine for the thirsty! But as he raises them to the light they show light and 
weightless—deceptive bladders. . . . 


Once more the dazed struggle toward concentration.... Baffling 
images, white and rose—dance of the woodland goddesses, nude figures as of 
an idolatrous painting sprung from a heated imagination. ... Then once 


more disillusions; all recedes from his grasp. 


Part 6: Second and Fuller Vision Born of the Flute 


Once more he seizes his flute as the orchestra repeats the opening theme. 
As he plays, nature again seems progressively to define itself. On the pool 
is a clear space amid the floating water-lilies and waving grasses. Here the 
searching eye of the FAUN perceives a feminine undulation—a beautiful 
white line; then another, this time a rose. ... 

He leaps into a frenzy, and utters a shout of piercing rage. All at once 
(modulations of the harp) a shimmer of swirling hair and shudders of spar- 
kling diamonds—cast sprays of the pool—where the waters break and close 
again, tantalizing. ... 

The FAUN rushes forward, and there at his feet, twined in a languor of 
love are the two NYMPHS asleep-seeming. The FAUN pauses; his eyes 
dance; his gesture is full of voluptuous triumph. He seizes the body of the 
two nymphan beauties, and sweeps them together into a bed of roses, glow- 
ing with all the reds of passion—where sprays of sunlight play upon the 
living flesh... . 

Surprised and terrified, shudders pass through the nude bodies. Clinging 
tightly to the ROSE NYMPH the FAUN passionately kisses the white 
body of her companion prisoner. There is an exultation of the gleaming 
flesh, where even the WHITE NYMPH seems overcome by a vague yet 
deep trespass of ancient nature. ... Then of a sudden the double burden 
glides magically from the grasp of the amorous FAUN, and vanishes once 
more in the unsounded waters (harp). 


Part 7: Climax of Disappointed Passion 


As if still feeling the entanglement of nymphan hair with his own stub- 
born locks and twisted horns the FAUN is now distraught with disappointed 
passion, which leaps out into all nature to find its expression. It is like the 
purples of a bursting pomegranate; it is like the troubled drone of hives of 
honey-drunken bees. The whole wildwood glows into golds as it feels the 
excitement of its teeming life, of which the faun-nature is indeed its spirit. 
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Even Aetna, its contours flattening in the approaching twilight, is suddenly 
crowned with molten lavas—where the heel of a spectral Venus, sky-huge, 
presses into its summit fires. Thus is symbolized the frenzied exultation of 
the FAUN-SPIRIT. 


Part 8: Exhaustion and Slumber 


But this spirit sinks back upon itself, defeated. The shades gather, and 
the FAUN, grayed with the evening, stretches himself wearily on the dead 
sands. Half slumbering, he gapes his mouth as to seize, animal-like, grapes 
from the pendant purples, touched by the subsiding sun. Feebly there 
passes before him for a last time vague reminiscences of the white and the 
rose—which themselves seem now somehow faint and wearying. . . . In the 
distances of the sunset there are fading gleams, rose of the sun’s farewell 
fading into pearls of evening . . . drowsiness... sleep... (the last notes 
die away). 

Finale 


On the silver screen appears a fade-out of the orchestra. The audience is 
back again in the world of men and affairs. 


THE END 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 





Le Francais Tel Qu’on Le Parle 


RoBERT DESME 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School, Brooklyn, New York 


The first year I lived in the States, an American friend of mine who 
taught French asked me to help him out. He wanted to be sure that he 
would not teach any incorrect French to his pupils, so he had written out 
in French all the exercises in the particular book his school happened to be 
using, and he wanted me to go over his translation and to correct anything 
which was not right. I complied and gave him back his papers fairly well 
spotted with red pencil. 

A day or so later, he came and gently explained that, in American 
schools, the French imperfect subjunctive was taught and practiced. Every 
single mistake I had corrected was not a mistake at all but an imperfect 
subjunctive. 

The moral of this story is obvious. We French teachers are made to 
teach French as it should have been written a century or so ago. We teach 
certain things which are obsolete or obsolescent and we often fail to teach 
some of the newer forms of the language. We go on spending time on the 
imperfect subjunctive which is much less used in French than the subjunc- 
tive is in English. We also teach ‘‘de bon vin” which, if used in France, 
would immediately give away the speaker as a foreigner; (the plural, how- 
ever, should be “‘de bons livres’’). An otherwise excellent textbook states 
that ‘dimanche est le premier jour de la semaine” a fact which would be 
vigorously denied by the average Frenchman. 

On the other hand, I have yet to see a book or official examination which 
takes notice of the fact that, in France, the time has been officially counted 
“de zéro 4 vingt-quatre heures” for the last thirty years or so. Long before 
this war the twenty-four hour notation was used for all train time, theatre 
time, schedules, appointments and written time of any kind. If you get a 
message fixing an appointment or departure for ‘“‘huit heures trente”’ or for 
“dix heures cinquante-cinq,” there is no error possible, it is “in the morn- 
ing” for, if it were in the afternoon or evening, it would then be “vingt 
heures trente” or “‘vingt-deux heures cinquante-cing.” ‘“Douze heures 
trente’ is correct though denied by our textbooks. Even in ordinary conver- 
sation this way of speaking is much used. 

We also spend time and effort teaching the past anterior, which is used 
in company with the past definite. As the latter is not used in ordinary con- 
versation, the past anterior is not either. The French use the “‘passé sur- 
composé” and say: ‘‘Quand il a eu fini, moi, j’ai commencé.”’ Have you ever 
seen this tense in an American book? 

Is it very important to teach that “grec” and “turc” don’t agree on the 
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way they must agree and that “pou, narval, sérail’”’ have an unconventional 
behavior when there are several of them? Do YOU know just what a nar- 
whal is? and what is a seraglio? 

When it comes to spelling 80, 100 and 1000, nous sommes plus royalistes 
que le roi, and count mistakes where the French don’t. 

A frequent mistake is connected with the word “brun.”’ If you say toa 
French person ‘‘Ma mére a les yeux bruns” “Elle a une robe brune,”’ he (or 
she) will raise his (or her) eyebrows and ask what you mean. The normal 
way is: “Elle a les yeux marron” “Elle a une robe marron” with no agree- 
ment, and as for that very common little brown bird, the French say “Le 
moineau est un petit oiseau gris.” The words “‘brun, brune” are used in 
French to speak of a dark-haired person. 

When asking for a date, on dit en francais ““Le combien était-ce?”’ rather 
than “‘Quelle date était-ce?” and the answer might be “C’était le mardi 18 
octobre” but not “C’était mardi le 18 octobre.” If you have made some 
mistake, you may exclaim ‘“‘Que je suis béte!” but not “Que je suis stupide!” 
(Technically, “la bétise’’ is a lack of knowledge and can be corrected, 
whereas “‘la stupidité’” is a lack of intelligence). You must not say “J’ai 
acheté un billet,” but “‘J’ai pris un billet.”” The word “‘jouir,” dear to gram- 
marians, is used in law, as in “‘jouir de l’usufruit,”’ but, in other cases, it is 
much better to leave it alone. 

The cause for these mistakes is not to be found in one single place. Some 
textbooks are at fault, some official examinations, college entrance exami- 
nations, etc. expect some wrong constructions or even put them on the 
examination itself. No single remedy will correct the trouble. Constant 
vigilance is needed. Official examinations should be reviewed by a French- 
man connected with education. Textbooks should be carefully checked for 
inaccuracies. We can call attention to the more common mistakes through 
the educational magazines. Last but not least, the French teacher should 
be expected to teach good modern French rather than queer unusual con- 
structions and the pupils should learn frequently used words and standard 
expressions rather than rare idioms, exceptions, and obsolete grammar. 


‘*FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE’!’’ 











Meetings of Associations 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1944 


THE TWENTY-THIRD Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers was called to order by President Pitcher at 2:30 on the after- 
noon of December 27, 1944. The gathering place was the Hotel Taft in New York City. All 
members were present. This was the first meeting of the entire committee since 1941 at 
Indianapolis. 

Inasmuch as the report of the meeting of the officers of the Executive Committee, who 
met in New York City in December 1942, had been published in the Modern Language Journal 
and a copy furnished to each member of the committee, the reading of these minutes was 
dispensed with. 

The Secretary read his report which covered a decade of service in that office. It was 
accepted with hearty appreciation of his work during this period. This report and that of the 
Treasurer are printed in this issue of the Journal. 

The Managing-Editor, Professor Olinger, made an interesting and suggestive report re- 
garding his work and plans. Under these difficult war conditions he is endeavoring to keep 
up the traditions and high standards of the Journal as set by his predecessors, Dean Doyle 
and Professor Zeydel. He also expressed his gratification at the splendid cooperation he has 
received from Mr. Di Bartolo as Business-Manager. 

The policy of the editorial office is to give equal space to all languages and to see that 
geographical regions of the country are well represented by teachers, professors and writers 
of these regions. Two new features have been introduced by Professor Olinger: a) “What 
Others Think of Us,” which has brought very gratifying responses not only from our readers 
and colleagues but from the general public. b) a series of “Lesson Plans for Teachers” con- 
ducted by Professor Rice of Syracuse University, Assistant-Managing-Editor in charge of 
Methodology and Bibliography. 

The Managing-Editor also informed us that he had made trips to Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
Syracuse, New York, Philadelphia and other places to address groups in the interest of the 
Modern Language Journal. 

A vote of thanks and appreciation was given to Professor Olinger following the acceptance 
of his report. 

Mr. Di Bartolo in his report as Business-Manager of the Journal spoke first of the consid- 
erable falling-off in advertising revenue and of the increased cost of publishing the Journal 
due to higher paper and labor costs. This increase in 1944 amounted to about $370, and he has 
been notified that from January 1, 1945 the cost of printing will be advanced 8%. 

As regards subscriptions to the Journal, there was an increase during the year of 447 new 
subscribers, which, however, was more than offset by the number of cancellations and de- 
linquent subscribers After some discussion as to the length of time delinquent subscribers 
should be carried on the books, it was voted that the Executive Committee instruct the Busi- 
hess-Manager to drop all such delinquents after they have received 4 issues of the Journal. 

Mr. Di Bartolo informed us that a considerable loss is being sustained each year by the 
Journal through subscribers who fail to notify him of their change of address or the discontinu- 
ance of their subscription. The correspondence thus entailed and the postage on returned copies 
of the Journal cost the Federation about 25 cents per copy thus involved. A discussion followed 
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as to the time for sending out bills to Journal subscribers. It was finally agreed that secre- 
taries of local groups should send out bills through March; after that date the Business- 
Manager shall bill all delinquent subscribers. 

A most pleasing item was the announcement by Mr. Di Bartolo that the Federation’s 
pamphlet ‘‘Vocational Opportunities” had been selected by the Army Service Forces to be in- 
cluded in ‘Army Educational Guidance Kits” going to armed forces overseas. Two reprints 
of the pamphlet have thus been made necessary. 

There is a shortage of early issues of the Modern Language Journal. The Business-Manager 
is trying to secure for future needs as many copies of these back numbers as possible. Readers 
of the Journal willing to furnish any such numbers in good condition are urged to send them 
to Mr. Di Bartolo. A liberal cash allowance will be paid. 

The Business-Manager closed his report with a plea for workers to get subscriptions to the 
Journal. These subscriptions can best be obtained during group meetings of associations, and he 
exhorted the members of the Executive Committee to be active at such meetings. 

President Pitcher at this point in the meeting named as Auditors Professor Fitz-Gerald 
and Mr. Milwitzky. These gentlemen later reported that they had fully examined the financial 
reports of the Treasurer and of the Business-Manager of the Journal and had found them to be 
correct in every detail. 

“Old Business” included the following reports of committees and individuals: 

1. President Pitcher as Chairman of the Committee on the Place of Foreign Languages in 
American Education gave a brief report of the work of this committee to date. Areas and states 
throughout the entire country which were not identified in any way with the National Federa- 
tion were contacted. Over 5,000 letters were sent to language teachers in these areas, inviting 
them to become members of the Federation and to subscribe to the Journal. It was felt that 
the work of this committee is of such value to the Federation and to the cause of the modern 
languages that it should be continued, and the sum of $200.00 was voted to further finance its 
operations. The members of this committee are Messrs. Pitcher, French, Hocking, Olinger, 
Brown, Meylan and Di Bartolo. 

Under the direction of President Pitcher and Secretary French regional sub-committees 
have been established in the New York City area with Professor Olinger as chairman, and in 
New England under the chairmanship of Professor Brown of Connecticut State College. Pro- 
fessor Hocking is working to establish a committee for the Central West, and Professor Meylan 
will organize the Pacific Coast area. 

2. For the New York City Committee Professor Olinger gave a report of progress. This 
area has been organized to include all the language groups in that region, and the members 
have been active in organizing meetings, contacting Parent-Teachers Associations and doing 
excellent propaganda work in favor of the foreign languages. 

3. No report was received from the New England Committee, but it is known that Pro- 
fessor Brown has done a remarkable job in organizing that area. Each of the 6 New England 
states is represented by a live committee member, and no opportunity is missed to contact the 
public through newspaper articles, radio, foreign language movies, exhibits, meetings, discus- 
sions, etc. The Commissioner of Education of the state of Connecticut has recognized Professor 
Brown’s work. 

4. In the absence of word from Professor Reinsch, who represents the Federation in the 
project of the Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary, Professor Zeydel, also a collaborator, reported 
that work on the Dictionary is finished and that it is in process of being printed. 

5. Owing to travel conditions during the past year the N.E.A. did not hold its regular 
February and July meetings. Consequently the National Federation did not present its annual 
programs in connection with these two customary meetings. 

Under the heading of ‘‘New Business” the following items were considered: 

1. It was voted that the Federation publish a new pamphlet on “Vocational Opportuni- 
ties,” and that the chair appoint for this task a committee of 3 with Professor Schwartz as 
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Chairman. The other members appointed by President Pitcher are Professor Zdanowicz and 
Mr. Di Bartolo. 

2. President Pitcher presented an invitation from the N.E.A. to form a Department of 
Modern Languages in that body. It was voted to investigate the matter through a committee 
of 3 which is to report at the next Annual Meeting with recommendations. Messrs. Olinger 
(Chairman), Pitcher and French form this committee. 

3. Professor Zdanowicz proposed “the establishment of a central agency where concrete 
information will be available regarding openings requiring a knowledge of foreign languages.” 
While the committee in general recognized the desirability of such an agency, it was thought 
that the project was too ambitious and too broad in scope for the Federation to undertake. 
It was felt that the new “Vocational Opportunities” pamphlet might serve the purpose, and 
it was voted that the committee under Professor Schwartz be asked to act every year in revis- 
ing that pamphlet and to publish its reports in the Journal. This committee is also to consider 
the desirability and feasibility of the plan proposed by Professor Zdanowicz. 

At this point in the proceedings the meeting was adjourned for dinner. 

The reconvened session of the Executive Committee considered the remaining items of 
“New Business” as follows: 

4. Professor Meylan, the delegate from the Pacific Coast Federation, spoke at length on 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in that section of the country. Owing to the enormous ter- 
ritory and the great distances involved it is impossible to hold general meetings of all the 
various groups composing that federation. Only delegates, a few in number and largely from 
one region, meet annually to choose officers. The situation is further complicated by meetings 
of the various State Teachers Associations. After considerable discussion it was suggested that 
contacts be made with the various State Teachers Associations. It was voted to refer the entire 
matter to a committee, consisting of the incoming President and the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Federation together with the delegate from California, to see if the Pacific Coast Federation 
can not be made an active part of the National Federation. The committee is composed of 
Messrs. Milwitzky, Pitcher and Meylan. 

5. Professor Rice brought up the question of a conference among those in charge of 
the training of modern language teachers. The members heartily approved of such a confer- 
ence, but it was deemed inadvisable to attempt any gathering on a national scale under the 
present restricted travel conditions. It was suggested that Professor Rice organize such a 
conference in his local area, and it was voted that he and 2 others of his choosing constitute a 
committee to draw up a blue print of the possibilities contained in his suggestions. 

6. Professor Tharp proposed that the price of the Journal be raised to $2.50 with a rebate 
of 50 cents to each local affiliated group for all subscriptions obtained within their tefritory. 
After discussion it was voted almost unanimously that the price of the Journal remain at $2.00. 

7. It was voted to confirm the appointment of Miss Cybéle Pomerance as Assistant to the 
Managing-Editor. 

8. The final item of business was the election of officers for 1945. The Secretary was in- 
structed to cast one ballot for each of the following who were thus unanimously elected: 


President Dr. William Milwitzky 
Vice-President Professor Julio del Toro 
Secretary-Treasurer Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher 


Professor French declined the nomination to serve again as Secretary-Treasurer, and a 
vole of appreciation of his decade of service was passed unanimously. It was further voted that 
in recognition of his services to the Federation a letter of thanks be sent him by President 
Pitcher and that a life subscription to the Journal be given him. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. FRENCH, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY—1944 


In the absence of a meeting last December and the initiation of any new undertakings by 
the Federation, your Secretary has not a great deal to report at this time. 

During the past two years the usual routine correspondence with officers and members of 
the Executive Committee and of our affiliated groups, the annual government questionnaires 
and requests for information and statistics, and the numerous inquiries from schools and in- 
dividuals on most varied subjects have all been promptly attended to. 

Under the direction of President Pitcher the campaign for new members was completed, 
with a total of about 5,000 invitation letters sent out by your Secretary to modern language 
teachers in nearly every state in the Union. 

Two important sub-committees for propaganda work were created, one for the New York 
City area under the chairmanship of Professor Olinger, the other serving New England, with 
Professor Brown of Connecticut State College as Chairman. Fifty (50) dollars were appro- 
priated from President Pitcher’s fund of $500.00 to each sub-committee to initiate its work. 

President Pitcher and Professor Hocking represented our Federation on a most important 
committee to survey the work of modern language teaching in the Army Specialized Training 
Program. This survey was under the general supervision of Dean Doyle, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Trends in Education of the M.L.A. Professor Zeydel has also been serving as a mem- 
ber of this Commission. 

One year ago Professor Olinger was elected to fill out the unexpired term of the then Man- 
aging-Editor of the Journal, Professor Beardsley. You are all cognizant and appreciative of the 
splendid work that has been done by Professor Olinger in his editorial capacity. 

Your Secretary has completed the task he began several years ago of collecting the back 
records and reports for the Archives. The Federation now has a complete file of reports of 
Annual Meetings since its founding in 1916, and audited copies of the financial reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Business-Manager of the Journal since 1931, also reports of the latter 
officer from 1917 to 1926. In addition the Secretary has just finished a fairly complete collection 
of reports of various committees, programs of meetings sponsored by the Federation, docu- 
ments and papers of historical interest—the entire collection arranged in chronological order 
in a huge scrapbook. 

This meeting marks the termination of a decade of service by your Secretary-Treasurer. 
During this long period he has been obliged to face many and varied situations—most of them 
pleasant, others not so agreeable—but only the pleasant experiences will be remembered. He 
has endeavored to render an efficient and honest stewardship and to give of his best. To the 
members of the Executive Committee both present and past, who have so loyally supported 
him and given him their friendship and encouragement, he is profoundly grateful. Especially 
has it been a great privilege to work with and to know intimately our President Pitcher, whose 
hearty collaboration, sane judgment and rare ability have greatly aided the Secretary in his 
work. Better perhaps than anyone else your Secretary can appreciate Mr. Pitcher’s tremendous 
value to the Federation and the untiring efforts he has put forth in its behalf during these very 
critical times for the modern languages. 

Respectfully submitted, 
December 27, 1944 CHARLES W. FRENCH 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1944 

Permanent Fund 
December 23, 1944 
U. S. Postal Savings Bonds as per attached statement from First National 
Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 

Checking Account 

Receipts 

Jan. 1, 1944 Balance on hand $1, 883.78 
Dec. 23, 1944 Check from Business-Manager—Profits from Journal, 1944. 726.59 


$2,610.37 


Expenditures 

Mar. 9, 1944 Auditing of Treasurer’s Report for 1943 

Mar. 24, 1944 Check to Prof. Brown—New England Group of Pitcher’s 
committee 

June 3, 1944 Check to First National Bank, Boston, Mass.—Care of 
bonds in Permanent Fund 

June 3, 1944 Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 

Dec. 16, 1944 Expenses of President’s office for 1944 

Jan. 1-Dec. 23 Expenses of Secretary’s office for 1944 


Dec. 23, 1944 Balance on hand in Checking Account 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES W. FRENCH, Treasurer 


The above report of the Treasurer has been carefully audited by us and found to be 
correct. 
Signed: J. D. Frtz-Grerap (Chairman) 
WuiaM MILWITzKy 
December 28, 1944 
The First National Bank of Boston 


December 23, 1944 


The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Mr. Charles W. French, Treasurer 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GENTLEMEN: 
We wish to advise you that at the close of business on December 23, 1944, we were holding 
in safe keeping for your account the following securities— 
$5,000 U.S.A. Savings Bond Series B, due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296950/4, inclusive. 
Very truly yours, 
L. H. Houcuron, Assistant Manager 
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MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
from January 1, to December 31, 1944 


Receipts 
Revolving Fund 
Advertising due from last year 
Advertising this year 


Less: Accounts receivable 


Disbursements 


os 
SCM ONAN FP WH 


— — et es 
On & Wd 


. Printing and mailing of Journal 
. Salary: Managing Editor 

. Managing Editor’s expenses 

. Salary: Business Manager 

. Clerical assistance 

. Postage 

. Return postage 

. Stationery and printing 

. Auditing of 1943 report 

. Purchase of back copies 

. Refunds 

. Telegrams 

. Refunds on new subscriptions 

. Storage 

. Reprint of Vocational Opportunities 


MONOGRAPHS 


Profit and Loss Statement 
for 12 Months Ended December 31, 1944 


I Language Leaflets 


Less: Printing 
Postage 


$6, 143.19 


$1,371.79 


231.15 





III Back Copies 


$185.63 


13.87 
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Division of Profits as per Constitution and By-Laws 


Federation Bus. Mgr. Mgr. Ed. 

1. Modern Language Journal 

50% of $1,000.00 R $500.00 

50% of 371.79 185.89 

35% of 371.79 

1S%of 371.79 
2. Vocational Opportunities 

50% of $11.48 ‘ $ 5.74 
3. Back Copies 

50% of $171.76 ° $ 85.88 
4. Language Leaflets 





$ 777.51 





Business Manager 
Managing Editor ‘ $7 ,803 .07 





Respectfully submitted, 
FERDINAND F. D1 BarTo1o, Business Manager 


We have examined the foregoing report of the Business-Manager and declare it to be 
correct in every detail. 


Signed: J. D. Frtz-Geratp (Chairman) 


Witiiam MILWITzKy 
December 28, 1944 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 


Arrer a lapse of two years, on account of travel restrictions, the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland held its meeting in conjunction with 
those of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, on the afternoon of 
November 25, 1944, at the Hotel New Yorker, in New York. Dr. Gladys M. Dorsey of Balti- 
more, president of the Association, presided. 
It was moved and seconded that we dispense with the reading of the minutes of the 1942 
meeting, since they had been published in the Modern Language Journal. 
The treasurer’s report was read and the auditing committee approved the accounts. 
Three speakers then addressed us on the following topics: 
French Influence in South America, Miss Annettee Emgarth, West Philadelphia High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Educational Problems Demanding Immediate Consideration, Dr. Wilhelm R. Gaede, Dean of 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Is Facility in Conversation to Be the Aim of Modern Language Teaching? Dr. Theodore Huebener, 

Acting Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Public Schools. 

The essence of Miss Emgarth’s remarks was as follows: 

In traveling in South America one realizes immediately what share France and French 
thought had in molding the character of the society, in founding of institutions. Society in 
South America was not materialistic as was that of its northern neighbor. It was greatly given 
to conversation in which French ideas predominated. This was chiefly brought about by the 
many French books which abounded everywhere, infusing French thought. As early as 1785, 
books formed the main cargo of many a ship sailing for South America. The fact that some of 
the books by the French philosophers were considered dangerous advertised them all the more 
and spread more widely the philosophy of such men as Voltaire and Rousseau. Through French 
ideas, a new tolerance was felt. 

The French Jesuits likewise influenced education. They not only brought medicine, faith, 
and moral standards to the inhabitants, but they also raised the level of the natives who had 
existed as slaves. To the latter they gave useful means of livelihood by teaching them various 
crafts. 

A French scientific mission was in South America from 1799 to 1805. Humboldt, a friend of 
Eugénie, was one of them. These scientists did much to influence the way of living. 

Many of the liberators of South America who so heroically freed the lands of Spanish 
domination owed much to France. Many had been trained in France and its armies. San Mar- 
tin, for example, had fought in the armies of Napoleon. Miranda, the predecessor of Bolivar, 
likewise was a Napoleonic general. Moreno who played such a great réle in Ecuador’s freedom 
had pursued scientific study in France, for science was his passion. Later he sent to France 
for priests and nuns to educate his people, so that they too might benefit from French culture. 

Lopez who followed the sadistic tyrant Francia as dictator of Paraguay had set out for 
Paris to dazzle it. While there, he met Madame Lynch. Although she was Irish by origin, she 
was entirely French in her education and ideas. Her beauty and wit soon won Lopez to whom 
she became devoted. She influenced Lopez to the end of his days and for many years set a stand- 
ard of elegant living and brilliance in Paraguay. 

Napoleon was also indirectly responsible for the high officialdom in Brazil. French in- 
fluence, however, was not limited to the ruling classes but was evident in the business life as 
well. It was, for instance, the Frenchman, Henri Nicot who raised tobacco in South America 
and gave his name to nicotine. French thought and mode of life left their imprint on society 
as well. Even today, Rio de Janeiro is very French in its sophistication and self-assurance. In 
literary production as well, French influence is traceable. E/ Indio may be viewed as an imita- 
tion of Chateaubriand’s Aéala. 

The French Basques were an important element in the settling of Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay, the latter alone containing a million and a half Basques. Its capital, Montevideo, 
contained 3500 French Basques as early as 1842. These hard headed, hard working and capable 
people became the substantial citizens of their new country, while clinging to the traditions 
of their home land. The French lycée, founded by them, still plays an important réle in the 
education of Uruguay. 

Summary of Dean Gaede’s address: 

Languages are at present a controversial subject because of the A.S.T.P. courses. Their 
success has paralyzed our thinking. We must, however, keep ourselves free of army conditions 
which could never be instituted in our school curricula. We must admit that the controversy 
has had an invigorating influence and has made us realize the importance of the oral approach 
and the utilization of aids such as the radio and records, so widely used in the army courses. 

Although languages have had their traditional place in the curriculum, we must not rely 
upon tradition alone in establishing claims for the importance of foreign languages. First, 
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knowledge of one language other than one’s own is important for a broader point of view and 
tolerance. Language is an important tool of international relations. Secondly, language is an 
aid to the development of one’s mind and brings the stimulating influence of foreign culture. 
Thirdly, language can be a source of pleasure later in life. To that end, we must give our stu- 
dents enough stimulus so that they will continue reading or using the language later, un- 
guided. 

In facing the problem of course organization, Dr. Gaede strongly advocated the concen- 
tration of a student’s effort on one language, in order that he know one thoroughly, rather than 
to have him spread his effort thinly over several. It is also wise to investigate the languages 
most needed in the curriculum to serve student needs. If, however, an occasional student 
might need many languages as a tool, then a simple introductory course, different in aims, 
methods and achievement, should be offered him. 

Professor Gaede felt that the content of the curricula needed reconstruction. He proposed 
that first hand contact with authors through the reading of the actual text supplant the learn- 
ing of facts and history about literature. Cultural material should likewise be learned by read- 
ing, understanding and discussion of these great works of literature. Grammar instruction 
should merely serve as a short cut to the knowledge and comprehension of the language and, 
for this reason, there exists here a great need for simplification. 

Teacher training was then discussed. Dr. Gaede felt that nobody should teach a foreign 
language who could not speak it with fluency, accuracy and a good pronunciation. To achieve 
this, exchange relations for students might be set up, study centers organized at certain uni- 
versities which would establish a great reputation in a given field. There should, as well, be 
more observation of each other’s classes to learn from each other the fine art of teaching. In 
Europe intervisitation is done as a matter of course and should be encouraged here. Educa- 
tional conventions are likewise important for an exchange of ideas and for receiving new stimu- 
lation for better teaching. 

Dr. Huebener, in addressing us, stated: 

The army in its language program had persuaded the public that learning to speak a for- 
eign language required but little time and not much effort, a completely erroneous impression. 
It likewise impressed the public with the necessity of learning all kinds of obscure and unheard 
of languages for waging this war. The criteria of the army courses can in no way obtain in the 
language work in schools. 

In measuring the value of language along with other subjects in the school curriculum, 
itis quite useless to apply to them the yardstick of utility. They offer the youngsters a general 
education, a broad cultural view and provide them with a cultural heritage. 

Dr. Huebener further showed that for the layman the stress has always been on con- 
versation. The question asked is not, “What languages do you read or write?” but, “Which 
ones do you speak?” The army in spite of its intensive study program, taught under military 
discipline to a hand picked group, does not pretend to give these men more than a sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to understand and make themselves understood. The schools, 
however, must maintain a standard of accuracy in linguistic work. Besides, the time given over 
to languages is so limited that there is practically no time for oral practice, at best a total of 
85 minutes in one term. To achieve conversational facility as well, languages need to be begun 
earlier and kept up longer in secondary schools. 

What kind of conversation would be attainable? A spontaneous exchange of ideas requires 
a large stock of words plus the ability to manipulate them, and the latter requires a gram- 
matical background. Spontaneous conversation is too high a goal to set. Yet, since children 
learn naturally, have no inhibitions and often react automatically, they can start off simply. 
First they could learn & dialogue to recite. They could then use the words acquired in a similar 
situation of their own or their teacher’s creation. Memorization of key phrases is likewise very 
useful. The assigned conversation, where certain passages are used as a basis of conversation, 
wsually must be limited to the fourth year, for this type of conversation requires the ability 
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to reply to an unexpected statement. The schools can hardly achieve this goal except for a 
gifted few who have a good background. Conversation cannot take the place of a solid founda- 
tion. Fluency and rhythm are important but cannot be accepted in lieu of accuracy. 

Before a discussion of the above addresses, the report of the nominating committee was 
accepted and the following officers unanimously elected: 


President: 

PROFESSOR NORMAN L. ToRREY 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM MILWITZKY 

Supervisor of Modern Languages, Newark, N. J. 
Second Vice-President: 

DEAN WILHELM R. GAEDE 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third Vice-President: 

StsTER Mary IRMA 

Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 

Miss Mary L. FRANCcIS 

Wicomico High School, Salisbury, Md. 


A lively discussion ensued. Miss White, of Washington, reported on a conversation course 
where life situations were the basis of discussions. These were practical, furnished pleasure and 
created interest, and gave satisfaction in achievement. After a year of one hour weekly, with 
no other linguistic training, nine students entered the regular second year course and had good 
success. 

A professor of Latin from Hunter College disagreed with Dr. Gaede about limiting one’s 
effort to one language. She then vigorously defended the A.S.T.P. course at Yale, where, after 


only six weeks of ten hours weekly, the six men in the class spoke without hesitation about 
almost anything. 

It was brought out that the army can use coercion to get results, while we must cajole 
and beguile our pupils. The system of phonemic transcription used in the courses was often 
atrocious and unnecessary. 

The meeting was adjourned at four forty-five. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Anna E. Saumway, Secretary 


THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 1944 CONFERENCE 


DISCUSSED AND VOTED ON, EVENING OF DEc. 28, 1944 
Eprtor’s Note: We are happy to bring this set of resolutions of the 1944 Conference of 
the New York State Association of Secondary School Principals to our readers. We are grateful 
to Dr. Roy E. Mosher, Supervisor of Modern Languages, who forwarded it to the Journal. 
Principals and supervisors may yet be our best friends! 


A. WORLD PROBLEMS 

A-1. THE WORLD CONFLICT. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New York State Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, hereby reiterate our plege for full cooperation with any measures or sacrifices which 
will speedily end the war; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we as administrators pledge our wholehearted efforts toward the develop- 
ment of appropriate plans for the part education will play in peacetime America and the part 
it should play in international adjustments and urge the presence at the peace conferences of 
those who are conscious of the part which education should play in the preservation of world 
peace. 

A-2. EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

It appears certain that some form of emergency program must be adopted to rebuild 
destroyed school systems of Europe and Asia. Jt is also important to adapt educational programs 
to improve international relations through a reciprocal program of study of the various languages 
and ways of living. We believe an international education agency would encourage better co- 
operation among all the nations of the world; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals favors the 
promotion and development of plans for an International Office of Education. 

A-3. TOLERANCE. 

It is generally agreed that enlightened civilization is based upon the worth of its citizens 
as individuals; and that the rights and privileges of the individual are invaded when groups of 
citizens, conscious of their identity in blood or belief, manners or possessions, become in- 
tolerant of groups unlike their own. 

Since especially in the United States with its varied population it is important that under- 
standing and tolerance shall prevail, and since also intolerance and lack of understanding not 
only impair happiness and prosperity within the nation, but also are likely to imperil inter- 
national peace, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we unite in our condemnation of all intolerance, and that we invigorate our 
attack upon the lack of understanding and the lack of social consciouness from which bigotry, 
prejudice and group selfishness arise. To accomplish these purposes we, therefore, urge the 
study by the Committee on Social and Economic Trends and Their Implications for Education 
of ways in which the schools may impart a philosophy of tolerance. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF N. Y. S. F. M. L. T. 


Eprror’s Note: Another proof of the valuable work being accomplished in New York 
State by the teachers of foreign languages and the associations and their officers. 


This is a report for your records on the meeting in Syracuse on Saturday, October 28, 
1944. Present were Prof. Rice, Prof. Choquette, Mr. DeFrancesco, Mr. Mosher, Dr. Brook- 
field, and Prof. Ford. The discussion and business fell generally into three interrelated cate- 
gories: membership, curriculum study, and summer conference. 

1) In initiating the campaign for membership, Prof. Choquette will prepare a letter 
stating the nature and purpose of the Federation and its intended activities. Stress will be 
placed on unity among all modern languages, upon the desirability of the MLJ, upon a bulletin 
to be put out in mimeographed form by the Federation, and upon the Federation’s new 
undertaking, a curriculum study. In order to facilitate compilation of a mailing list, Mr. Mosher 
ofiered to supply the Federation with his file of teachers; the offer was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted. 

2) It was decided that the Federation would undertake a study of language curricula in 
New York State and elsewhere for the purpose of working up a strong, modern, forward-looking 
language program. This would serve as a constructive proposal to be offered to the State De- 
partment of Education in conjunction with request for greater opportunities and facilities for 
language teaching. There will be included in such a study consideration of what application 
can be made to high school language work of lessons learned in Army programs. 

There is to be a committee for each of the four languages: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. Chosen as chairmen were respectively Prof. Choquette or Prof. Ford, Dr. Brookfield, 
Miss Annunciata Costa of Newburgh, and Prof. Lacayo. The committee members are to be 
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chosen by the chairmen although the Board made some suggestions; the members must be (or 
become) members of the Federation, and the majority should be selected from among second- 
ary school teachers. This is a long term project. There will be an opportunity for preliminary 
discussion this summer in connection with the summer conference. An additional item has 
come up since the meeting and will be mentioned after this report. It is possible that this study 
may become part of a national survey now being organized. 

3) Upon the invitation of Prof. Rice, speaking as a member of the Syracuse University 
faculty, the Board voted to hold a conference this summer in cooperation with the School of 
Education. It will be expanded to a three-day program, July 19-21 (Thursday through Satur- 
day). This will afford opportunity for meetings involving all modern languages together as well 
as special meetings for individual languages. It will also provide the chance for open discussion 
on the progress of the curriculum study. 

There were other minor matters discussed: the suggestion was made that the President, 
speaking for the Board, write to the proper persons urging the reinstitution of section meetings 
for the various subjects at the zone meetings; it was also suggested that the chairmen of the 
language sections of the various zones be kept informed of Federation activities and encouraged 
to cooperate in every way possible. 

Since the meeting, the following developments have occurred: In discussing summer plans, 
the Dean of the School of Education has invited the Federation to assume sponsorship of a 
workshop in modern language teaching in conjunction with its curriculum study. This work- 
shop, it is hoped, will have the services and presence of Prof. Walter V. Kaulfers. 


Winturop H. Rice, President 


OUR BEST COMPLIMENTS TO THE ACTIVE AND ENTHUSIASTIC LEADERS 
OF THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
AND ESPECIALLY TO PROFESSOR CHOQUETTE OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE N. Y.S. F. M. L. T. 


EpiTor’s Note: The following letter mentioned in the preceding report by Dr. Rice is 
an interesting example of the appeals that are being made to language teachers throughout the 
country and which may serve as a model to other groups. 


Dear Colleague: 

Now is the time for all teachers of Modern Languages to enhance their own situation in the 
school curriculum by uniting into one strong language group. Until recently, the tendency to 
push languages aside in our schools has undermined our own confidence in the validity of our 
cause. Step by step we have been forced to yield to the special studies, the social studies or the 
extra-curricula activities. But now the pendulum is swinging in our favor, and that is why we 
should work together as one organization. We must become indispensable to the school pro- 
gram. 

This war has made the American public realize the importance of languages both for the 
soldier and the peace-maker. Public interest arose from the glowing results attributed to the 
ASTP Foreign Area and Language Studies. Of course, we know that our own colleagues had 4 
major part in meeting the Army’s needs both in the planning and teaching. No miracles were 
necessary to obtain good results because the Army, for one, granted us the time, equipment 
and superior students to work with. 

Now that we have proven our worth in that program, how can we profit by that experi- 
ence? Do you know what the ASTP language program actually did accomplish? Have you read 
what the National Geographic magazine, the New York Herald-Tribune, Fortune magazine 
and Reader’s Digest had to say about these achievements? And especially, have you read what 
the Modern Language Journal said in rebuttal to these articles? It is imperative for all of us to 
have read these and many more so that we may have ready answers to the layman’s questions. 
Indeed, the better informed we are about the latest developments in language teaching, the 
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more confidence we will be able to inspire by our own competence, and the more will our school 
administrators be convinced of the value of knowing foreign languages. 

The New York State Federation of Modern Language Teachers fully realizes its responsibil- 
ity. It now asks your support in uniting our efforts irrespective of the language you teach. It 
proposes to reassert its purpose of working toward a common goal. We cannot afford to work 
independently in our respective language groups without being conscious of the over-all lan- 
guage opportunities before us. It elected a committee for each language to make a complete 
study of the best and most recent language aims and methods of teaching. It will send to all 
members a mimeographed bulletin of summarized articles, latest books, interesting teaching 
projects and will keep you posted on the latest language realia available. The MLJ will also 
publish some definite improved lesson plans in each issue beginning with the January number. 

There are over two thousand language teachers in New York State alone. If all of these 
teachers were united toward one goal, there is nothing we could not accomplish for the cause 
of better language teaching. If the Federation has your support it will improve the status and 
teaching of languages to a point where we will be prouder to be associated with languages. But 
the support must be more than passive. You should indicate your good intentions by signing 
the enclosed government post-card and mailing it immediately before it gets lost on your desk. 
Your subscription to Modern Language Journal plus your membership to the New York State 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers will cost $2.50. Your professional interests are being 
decided at this moment and you cannot afford to miss reading the Journal. As for the Federa- 
tion, that is the organization which will speak authoritatively in your behalf for a more impor- 
tant place in the curriculum. 

Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE, Vice-President 

New York State Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers 








Notes and News 





NEW METHODS OF TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
ARE BEING WIDELY ADOPTED IN THE COLLEGES 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of the National Information Bureau of the AATF) 


REFLECTING the influence of the Army program, colleges and universities throughout the 
United States are now experimenting with new methods of teaching foreign languages. Typical 
institutions report that drastic revisions are being made; during the post-war period still further 
reforms can be expected. 

In a survey of fifty colleges and universities, conducted by this department it was found 
that nearly every institution believed the Army’s influence, in part at least, will be retained 
when the war ends. A majority of the colleges introduced new teaching techniques this fall, 
ranging from an increase in the amount of time spent on foreign languages to a complete adop- 
tion of the Army program of instruction. 

Significantly enough, the overwhelming majority of institutions predicted a greater in- 
terest in foreign languages after the war than in the past. At the moment there is a boom in 
languages, with increasing attention to the less commonly taught tongues, such as Chinese, 
Japanese, Russian and Portuguese. 
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It is readily admitted by all educators whether or not they approve of the Army methods, 
that the publicity given to these methods has done much to focus attention on the teaching 
of foreign languages. Army instruction involves four essential points: 

(1) Small classes—not more than ten students to a section; (2) intensive work; as much 
as twenty hours a week in a class; (3) emphasis on conversation—little attention to grammar; 
(4) use of native teachers—also use of recording machines. 

This influence of the Army upon the language courses of this country, the survey found, 
has been unprecedented. In many instances only minor aspects of the program have been car- 
ried over into civilian life. In others the Army method has been adopted lock, stock and barrel. 
Experiments are now under way in scores of institutions, testing whether this program, or 
one similarly constituted, can be permanent. Various colleges are conducting experimental! 
classes, using the Army method side by side with the traditional one. 

Significant findings were brought to light by the study. It was found that the colleges 
today are placing greater emphasis on the spoken language. Conversation is stressed. Tempo- 
rarily, at any rate, grammatical forms have been placed in the background. The length of time 
devoted to the foreign languages has been increased, in many instances doubled. As in the 
Army program, native instructors are employed. The use of the phonograph is becoming com- 
mon. There is more emphasis on the practical aspects of the subject. 

Perhaps the University of Pennsylvania supplies a typical illustration of what the colleges 
are doing in this area. When the fall term started on Nov. 1, the university inaugurated a 
language course for civilian students on an experimental basis. The course, in first-year Ger- 
man, is to be conducted ten hours weekly and carry six credits per term, or a total of twelve 
credits a year. Seven of the ten hours in the experimental course will be devoted during the 
first term to practice in conversation and composition, while two hours will be allotted to 
theoretical presentation of grammar and language structure, and one hour to reading. 

Compared with this intensive course, the usual introductory course in German for under- 
graduates calls for only four hours of classroom work per week, the greater part of the time 
being taken up with instruction in grammar. 

Many changes are being planned at the University of Illinois. Revisions in the French de- 
partment include an increased oral use of the language in classes; a doubling of the first and 
second year class hours, making the number eight; a doubling of the class hours in the inter- 
mediate courses, making the number four; continued intensive oral work; and a doubling of 
the advanced courses for teachers, the number of hours to be increased to four. Also planned is 
greater use of recording devices, records, microphones and similar aids. 

There is a strong probability that the post-war curriculum at Harvard University will 
offer, both to undergraduates and graduates, an opportunity to study intensively the language 
and culture of one or more areas. Regular language courses in both college and secondary school 
may feel the influence of the “area” study. On the other hand, Harvard thinks that language 
instructors in civilian classes may not assume in their students the strong motivation which has 
contributed enormously to the speed with which Army personnel acquired languages, or that 
the primary objective is a command of the spoken tongue. 

Not only Harvard but various other institutions explain that civilian institutions can 
hardly demand for language instruction such a major share of the student’s time as the Army 
could claim; that they cannot afford the costly methods of instruction which helped to make 
the Army program a success. It would be expensive to divide the normal class of thirty into 
three sections of ten each. Costly, too, would be the use of native teachers, and the introduction 
of visual and aural aids. 

Indiana University this fall is teaching elementary German by three special methods as 
well as by the conventional method. In each of the three special sections are about half the 
usual number of students—thirteen or fourteen, as compared with twenty-five or thirty. The 
students are in class ten hours a week instead of the usual five, but, contrary to the practice in 
some of the other colleges, they will receive the same amount of credit. 
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In one section the direct method is employed; in another, the American Council’s inten- 
sive language method (so-called Army method) is used, while in the third section a “reading 
method” is followed. The aim is to learn by means of carefully controlled studies how these 
methods work with average, unselected freshmen. The experimental classes are now in their 
third month and no evaluation has thus far been attempted. But it is not intended to balance 
one section against the other. Indiana officials intend to incorporate the better features of the 
four sections into what will probably be a composite program. 

Reaching the senior level of language facility in the fourth week of freshman study is the 
“amazing result” of the new intensive language program inaugurated this term at Syracuse 
University. Although the freshman students in their conversation with the native instructors 
were using only the verb tenses they had studied, as far as their ability to say things was con- 
cerned they were as proficient as seniors in the traditional language classes. 

However, the students in the intensive language courses are a picked group, admission to 
the course being based upon previous general academic standing. The Syracuse program is simi- 
lar to the Army program in its organization of work and the staff, but has a smaller number of 
contact hours per week. 

Other typical colleges and universities, including Rutgers, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, 
Vanderbilt, Tulane, Cincinnati, and Boston University, have introduced this term, or are 
planning to initiate soon, new techniques in the teaching of foreign languages. These and other 
institutions are ready to experiment with the procedures used by the Army but are not yet 
committed to any one formula. 

According to all available evidence, the study of foreign languages will continue to in- 
crease. Despite the popularity of exotic languages today, it is fairly certain that the basic 
tongues such as French, German, Spanish and Italian, will remain dominant in American 
schools and colleges —BENJAMIN Fine, New York Times, November 19, 1944. 


Additional copies may be had from Daniel Girard, National Information Bureau, Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ATTENTION!!! TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


16MM. SOUND FRENCH FILMS PRODUCED BY THE NATIONAL 
FILM BOARD OF CANADA 


Distributed in the United States by 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 


Patrouille sur |’ Atlantique (10 minutes). Today the deep-laden convoys steam endlessly 
out of Canada’s Eastern ports with their precious cargoes of war supplies for the Allies. Escort- 
ing them are the destroyers of the Royal Canadian Navy. Aboard these ships every eye is 
skilled. Gun crews stand by their loaded guns. Torpedoes and depth charges are ready for 
instant action. For in the grey waters of the North Atlantic lurks the menace of the U-boat. 
The film describes the life of Canada’s seamen engaged in this vital war service, their unceasing 
Vigilance through calm and storm, and what they do when a look-out spots a suspicious object 
and the alarm-rattlers sound for action-stations. Rental—$1.25 


La Bataille des Récoltes (18 minutes). Here we are shown how, in spite of serious labor and 
material shortages the farmer is answering the challenge of the United Nations for increased 
production of foodstuffs. Harvests are being gathered through cooperative methods, new 
‘ methods of distribution are being found, and the discovery of dehydration of foods has saved 
much valuable shipping space. It establishes the part Canadian farmers are playing in the 
battle of food. Rental—$2.50 
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Aux Bons Soins du Facteur (23 minutes). From Cape Breton to Vancouver, from Quebec 
City to Aklavik, by plane, by ship, and by “old postie” the mail always goes through. This is 
the story of the Canadian Postal Service and how it has retained its reputation of dependability 
in spite of the added demands of war. A plea for the correct addressing of soldiers’ mail comes 
from the Base Post Office in Ottawa which has been set up to take care of the enormous volume 


of letters for the Canadian Army Overseas. 
Rental—$2.50 


La Croix et l’épée (20 minutes). An impressive pictorial account of a Mass for victory cele- 
brated in the church of Notre Dame of Montreal. We are also given glimpses of a military 


parade which took place on that occasien. 
Rental—$2.50 


Colosse de Guerre (24 minutes). This is the story of gun production in Canada. Having 
given a short outline of the principles underlying their construction, the film goes on to de- 
scribe the various types of guns in use on world battlefronts. We are shown all the stages of 
gun manufacture from the forging of the steel to the packing of the completed weapon for 


shipment to the fighting fronts. 
Rental—$2.50 


Au-dessus des Frontiéres (22 minutes). Defying distance and international frontiers, 
thousands of birds take to the sky yearly from Alaska to Argentina in the great migration. The 
film not only describes in some detail the nesting and feeding habits of many varieties of birds, 
but also deals with the methods of banding and indexing through which the United States 
Government is gradually building up a complete picture of the phenomenon of migration. 

Rental—$2.50 


Foudre de Guerre (20 minutes). Tanks and gas masks, corvettes and tin hats, airplanes and 
ammunition—these are only a few of the varied requirements of total war; yet Canadians, 
converting their industry from a peacetime to a wartime basis with amazing rapidity, have 
supplied their fighting men with every essential need. We are given some conception of the 
gigantic task undertaken by the Department of Munitions and Supply who directed this 


mobilization of Canada’s resources. 
Rental—$2.50 


Dynamisme des Ondes (17 minutes). From its earliest days Canadian radio has played an 
active part in drawing together a widely scattered population. Farm and labor forums are in- 
cluded in its extensive educational program, while among its unique activities are the medical 
advice and personal news broadcasts to remote northern outposts. Most outstanding of its 
services today, however, is the CBC’s coverage of the war news, which includes broadcasts of 


the activities of Canadian fighting men abroad. 
Rental—$2.50 


Les Femmes dans la Mélée (14 minutes). As demands for manpower grow in the United 
Nations, women are taking an increasingly important place on various war fronts. In England 
their more active jobs include ferrying planes from factory to airfield and operating anti-air- 
craft guns—in Russia they are fighting in the front lines as well as acting as parachute nurses, 
army doctors and technicians. Canadian women, too, are every day entering new fields of war 
work—they have joined auxiliaries of the forces to release men for active service and thousands 
labor night and day in factories turning out the tools of war. Rental—$2.50 


Les Peuples du Canada (21 minutes). One-third of the population of Canada speaks French 
better than English. Appropriately one-third of this film deals with the French in Canada— 
their self-reliance, respect for family and reverence of religion. 


Rental—$2.50 
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A NEW FRENCH HOUSE 


The University of North Carolina is planning on opening a French House for teachers and 
students of French. There is to be a six weeks’ term beginning July 2. All courses in the ““House”’ 
will carry undergraduate credit only, but students desiring to work for graduate credit may 
take the minor portion of their work in the regular French Department of the University. 

Preliminary registration must be made before April 1. Further information may be had 
by writing to Professor Hugo Giduz, Director of the French House, 107 Peabody, U.N.C., 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

If-all the teachers in our state alone who need such work as we are planning were to register 
I doubt that we could find enough instructors for them in the entire country! We do hope, 
however, to make a modest beginning of a much needed aid to French teachers. 








Correspondence 





To THE EDITOR :— 

On October 7, 1944 there appeared in the Boston Globe an editorial 
entitled, ‘“Lesson from the Army.” Its opening sentence read “It is not too 
much to say that most students of high school and even of college courses 
in foreign languages never learn to speak a foreign language even tolerably 
well or to understand it when spoken.” The article then proceeded to give 
generous praise to the methods and results of the A. S. T. Intensive Foreign 
Language Courses and invited civilian teachers of foreign languages to draw 
a lesson from the army. 

It occurs to me that the public should see a bit more of both sides of the 
picture in order to evaluate correctly the implied comparison. May I there- 
fore begin by pointing out that the teachers of the A. S. T. P. are not of the 
Army per se. They belong mainly to the great body of American civilian 
teachers, whose services were sought and accepted by the army to supply an 
urgent military need, just as were the services of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
clerks, mechanics and many others. They are largely college professors of 
foreign languages. They are assisted by drill masters, not necessarily teach- 
ers, but native to the language taught. They, too, come from civil life. 

A glance at the number of contact hours, size and homogeneity of 
groups, as well as the teaching conditions will reveal the great unlikeness be- 
tween the high school and A. S. T. foreign language courses. For instance, 
the high schools have three contact hours per week for groups of thirty to 
forty-five and even fifty students, while the A.S.T. P. has fifteen to eighteen 
contact hours per week for groups of from four to ten students. The total 
time in high schools ranges from the minimum of 114 hours in ten months 
to the maximum of 342 hours scattered over three full years, while in the 
A.S. T. P. there are 540 minimum contact hours concentrated in nine 
months, uninterrupted by vacations. 

Moreover, a foreign language is elective in the high schools with no re- 
quirements for entrance, except that it is usually begun in Grade IX. In 
the A.S. T. P. the studentsare most carefully selected on the following basis: 
(1) Intelligence and aptitude test; (2) demonstrated proficiency in foreign 
languages; (3) minimum of one year of college training. 
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It must be remembered, too, that the high school teacher has many and 
varied duties of which subject teaching is but one, whereas, the teachers of 
the A. S. T. P. concentrate upon subject teaching, which is their sole occupa- 
tion. 

The objectives of the two are likewise noteworthy were it but for their 
unlikeness. The high schools have been and still are engaged in the broader 
aspects of the languages, reading, writing, understanding and speaking 
within the pupils’ classroom experience, whereas the A. S. T. P. has the single 
objective, to teach handpicked groups of mature students, of superior men- 
tality and with special linguistic aptitude, to speak the colloquial side of a 
given foreign language. 

There are many other aspects of the subject which come to mind but 
they are technical in character and belong properly in pedagogical discus- 
sion. 

In the October 1944 issue of the French Review there appears, quite a 
propos, a letter from Professor Mario A. Pei of Columbia University in 
which he quoted from a radio address entitled, ‘What Can We Learn from 
G. I. Education?” It was delivered last August by General Walter Weible, 
Director of Military Training of the Army. With Professor Pei’s permission 
I shall take the remarks of General Weible from the letter and offer them to 
the public as a fitting answer to the editorial of the Globe entitled, ‘“‘Lesson 
from the Army.” General Weible said, 

“To begin with, I’d like to say that fabulous claims are being made in 
certain circles about the contribution the Army is making to education after 
the war. People say, ‘The Army is developing a new philosophy of educa- 
tion.’ ‘It is creating new methods of instruction.’ ‘It has discovered visual 
aids,’ etc. As director of training for the Army Service Forces I make no 
such fabulous claims. We have discovered no new philosophy. We have 
made no new discoveries. We have invented nothing new. . . . Our schools 
have never been rich but the services have had a unique opportunity. You 
listeners have provided us with an abundance of money, with practically 
unlimited personnel, and with a resulting supply of material beyond com- 
prehension. With that backing we should be active.” 


GERTRUDE E. MYLrEs 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
November 20, 1944 


Epitor’s Note: The above letter was sent to the Editor of the Boston Globe and is re- 
printed here by request of the author who is Head of the French Department of Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 
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Jacques, AGNES, A Russian Primer, Packard and Co., Chicago, 1944. Pp. 
192. Cloth $2.25, Paper $1.75. 


This little volume should be of great value to teachers of Russian. The author has tried 
in the reading lessons to illustrate simple Russian rather than childish Russian and has suc- 
ceeded very well, so that the vocabulary is well chosen and will correspond to the needs of adult 
students. 

It is unfortunate that the introduction on the origin of the Russian language and the Rus- 
sian alphabet is almost ridiculous in its statements but the rest of the volume is very serious 
and practical. The grammatical summary is on the whole sufficient for the purposes of the 
beginning student. It might have been well to add a note on the insertion of vowels for ease in 
pronunciaton in the nominative singular of the masculine and the genitive plural of the 
feminine as well as in the predicate form of masculine adjectives (cf. p. 144). The treatment of 
aspects is somewhat too brief but it is at least clear and will furnish a sound basis for further 
study. 

As a whole this is one of the best of the newer volumes for the study of the Russian lan- 
guage and Miss Jacques and the publishers are to be congratulated upon its appearance. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


VITTORINI, DoMENICO, [Italian Reader for Beginners. David McKay Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 1944. Price $2.00. 


With the publication of his Italian Reader for Beginners, Professor Vittorini has rendered 
a great service to teachers and students of the Italian language in English speaking countries. 
This is not only because the author has done a conscientious and painstaking job of selection 
and editing, but also because he presents to students of Italian a field in Italian literature which 
has hitherto been relatively unexplored. Except for Dr. Frederick A. G. Cowper’s Italian Folk 
Tales and Folk Songs, published in 1923 by the University of Chicago Press in the University 
of Chicago Italian Series, this rich and fertile field in Italian literature has not been utilized in 
the preparation of textbooks for the teaching of Italian. This is a lamentable fact, for quite 
aside from the literary merits of these tales, a real advantage to be found in the type of book 
prepared by Professor Vittorini is the complete absence of political questions, a factor which 
will give to it permanent value. Teachers of Italian know only too well that during the last 
two decades several textbooks were published in the United States for instruction in Italian, 
which although thoroughly satisfactory from many points of view, were, in the course of time, 
found to be objectionable for use in an American classroom because of their defense and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the Fascist political philosophy. Students with other political views often 
resented the use of a textbook that defended a system of government that was different from 
our own. Hence, especially since the outbreak of the present war, it became necessary for the 
publishers to withdraw these books from circulation or to ask the authors to make radical 
revisions. This can never happen with the type of book prepared by Professor Vittorini. 

But there are other merits that belong to Professor Vittorini’s book. In the first place, 
Italian Reader for Beginners comprises a total of thirty-two interesting popular tales and other 
selections from well-known Italian authors, including four selections from I] Novellino, three 
from Boccaccio, three from I fioretti di San Francesco, two from Manzoni, two from Cento 
Racconti Popolari Lucchesi, and one each from a wide range of authors: Franco Sacchetti, 
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Jacopo Passavanti, Idelfonso Nieri, Lorenzo Magolotti, Salvatore Di Giacomo, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, Grazia Deledda, Luigi Settembrini, Giovanni Pitré, and others. The tales and 
short stories were all carefully chosen and the selections could not have been better made. Be- 
cause of their simplicity, wit, and quaint charm and their portrayal of the habits and customs, 
joys and sorrows, the superstitions and beliefs of the Italian common folk, the tales and short 
stories will not only appeal to the imagination of the American student of the Italian language, 
but will arrest his attention and provoke thought and discussion. Professor Vittorini has re- 
duced the length of each story or tale so as to make it possible for the teacher to cover each one 
completely in one hour. Especially in the elementary grades, many teachers and students do 
not like long stories and tales that have to be continued in several lessons, for by so doing they 
lose the continuity of the narrative. 

Since the book, as its title implies, is for beginners, Professor Vittorini, in his desire to help 
the student, has simplified the language of the tales and has also supplied diacritical marks to 
assist the beginner in pronunciation and accentuation. 

At the beginning of each lesson Professor Vittorini has supplied a brief introduction in 
English giving the background and a few pertinent facts concerning the story in the lesson. 
In this manner the student is not only helped to acquire a critical appreciation of the story that 
he is about to read, but he is also being introduced to the study of Italian literature. 

In addition to the thirty-two tales and short stories, the book contains nine Italian poems. 
Besides Leopardi’s Infinito, followed by De Sanctis’ comment on the poem, the other eight 
poems are divided into two groups: the first includes modernized versions of four old poems: 
Inno delle Creature of San Francesco and well-known poems by Guinizelli, Dante, and Cecco 
Angiolieri; the second group comprises four modern poems by Caccardi, Pallazzeschi, Ada 
Negri, and Lionello Fiumi. 

The Appendix will be found particularly useful for work in the classroom. In connection 
with each lesson, Professor Vittorini has given a brief review of the grammar with extensive 
drills and exercises tending to encourage familiarity with the language, questions in Italian 
based on the lesson, and sentences to be translated from English into Italian. Since these 
sentences are based on the text of the tale or poem, they will help to give the student a general 
idea of the content of the story of the lesson even before he reads it in the original Italian. 

All in all, Professor Vittorini has done a very conscientious job and his book should prove 
to be extremely useful in the teaching of Italian in English speaking countries and as such it is 
recommended to teachers of Italian. 

HOWARD R. MARRARO 
Columbia University 
New York City, N. Y. 


PARKER, CLIFFORD S., and GRIGAUT, PAvt L., Initiation 4 la Culture Fran- 
gaise. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1944. Price $2.50. 


Within the space of 200 pages (exclusive of illustrations, exercises, and vocabulary), this 
book offers a remarkably comprehensive “initiation” to French culture. In its basic plan it is a 
political and military history of France from prehistoric times—“trente mille ans environ avant 
Vére chrétienne”—until after the first World War. Interwoven with the historical narrative, 
however, we find a great deal of information about geography, literature, art, music, science, 
politics, economic development, social problems, and outstanding personalities who have fig- 
ured in the complex web of French history. Cities, provinces, and regions are dealt with in 
brief chapters which bring out their characteristic qualities, their essential contribution to 
France as a whole. The integration of these various elements makes this volume a very in- 
formative and illuminating one for any student to read. 

Worthy of mention are the aids which the student will find to facilitate or reenforce his 
reading. On the inside front and back covers are presented maps of France, one by Provinces, 
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the other by Départements. The book is well indexed. It includes an adequate and well-prepared 
vocabulary. Grouped together following the 200 pages of text are exercises for the respective 
chapters, designed both to review the material covered and to afford profitable practice in 
French conversation and composition, along with recommended readings for more specific in- 
formation. The illustrations seem admirably chosen. 

Intended for the intermediate student of French, the book is described in the Preface as 
being written “in a language that he can understand.” In fact, given any taste or open-minded- 
ness, he can hardly help enjoying the pleasing style in which this text is written. Moreover, 
this little volume might well have much wider usefulness than its authors have claimed for it. 
Advanced students who have no need to look up words in the vocabulary, or to perform the 
exercises, may yet find the book very conveniently helpful in organizing their knowledge into 
a coherent picture of the French nation. We may go further, and say that the great majority 
of teachers of French might profitably adopt it as a vade mecum in which to peruse a few chap- 
ters at any time. Indeed, a teacher of any subject could learn from it many things which he 
should be glad to know and to impart to his pupils. For any “education” must be sadly incom- 
plete without some realization of what French civilization has contributed to the world in 
which we live. 

Louis FOLEY 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


CHEYDLEUR, FREDERIC D., Placement Tests in Foreign Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (A Forward Step in Education, 1930-1943). The 
Bureau of Guidance and Records of the University of Wisconsin, No- 
vember, 1943. 39 pp. 


Professor Cheydleur’s Bulletin arose from a search for a more reliable method of evaluat- 
ing the attainment of entering freshmen. The conclusions obtained are particularly timely when 
many colleges are now attempting testing programs as a substitute for the unreliable credit- 
hour method of placing students in their proper niche. These placement tests work both ways. 
The results obtained on them may promote a student with a particularly good training, but 
also may demote him if he has not obtained sufficient background for college entrance. Such 
practice, if adopted more universally, would force the secondary schools to more serious lan- 
guage preparation and teaching. 

While colleges are clamoring for more hours in the curriculum ior language study they 
could, by means of a well directed testing program, give back to the student some credit-hours 
(if they were promoted because of superior achievement on placement examinations) which he 
could use in elective courses. Besides saving time and money both for the student and college, 
the student is challenged from the moment he enters college. Nothing is more fatal to an enter- 
ing freshman’s morale than to allow him to enter freshman courses which cover essentially the 
same ground he has covered before in secondary school. And, furthermore, Prof. Cheydleur 
points out in Table 4 that of those students who are promoted, 83% made A’s and B’s while of 
those who followed a normal course, only 48% made A’s and B’s. In other words, students who 
are promoted one or more terms do not jeopardize their chances for better grades. 

After many years of careful sectioning of first and second year language students into 
upper and lower language classes, according to superior and below average preparation, the 
University of Wisconsin still feels a definite advantage in segregating students of similar ability. 
By a judicious decrease in the objectives for the lower ability group the sectioning of language 
students is a realistic solution to the uneven training given by secondary schools. It would be 
folly to maintain the same objectives for both the upper «ad lower ability groups. 

According to Prof. Cheydleur’s own conclusion, “The announced purpose of the placement 
program at its inception was given as aiming to reduce the mortality in foreign languages, to 
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acquire greater accuracy in classification, to save time in fulfilling requirements, to raise the 
level of achievement, and to set a good example for others to follow.” This Bulletin shows in an 
objective and clear fashion that all these purposes are now realized. 

My only question for the future is, “What testing programs are being developed to take 
into account the aural-oral emphasis in language teaching?” Present trends show that reading, 
writing and literature will not be the major objectives in the post-war college. I feel confident 
that Prof. Cheydleur will take a leading part in developing a satisfactory testing program for 
the increased emphasis in understanding, speaking and area. 

CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N.Y. 
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